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The Official Family. 


Mayor McKINLey, after consulting with delegations 
from every part of the country, had not compieted his 
Cabinet when this paper went to press. The seven mem- 
bers selected are quite sufficient, however, to warrant the 
public in forming judgment as to the character of men the 
new President desires to be surrounded with. What strikes 
one instantly is that in choosing his secretaries Major Mc 
Kinley has given the greatest weight to the value of ex- 
perience in public affairs and success in large private 
undertakings. All of the new Cabinet save two have held 
high public office, and these two have conducted private 
enterprises of very great magnitude. There is absolutely 
nothing amateurish or dilettante about the strong and able 
men who have been invited to preside over the various 


administrative departments 


PRESIDENT. 
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President McKinley. 
Lao HE best people in the United States supported 


the election of Major McKink 5 irrespective 

of party. Many good people failed to sup 

port him by reason of a partisan bias to which 

they could not at the time rise superior. It is 

<> probably, therefore, not too much to say that 

he now goes into office with the sincere good wishes of an 

immense majority of the American people. It is doubtful, 

indeed, whether any President, since partisanship in this 

country was forged on the anvil of expedience, was eve 

inaugurated who had at the outset a more hearty support 
from the masses of the people themselves 

To know this must be a great satisfaction to Major Mc- 
Kinley; but at the same time the condition of the public 
feeling towards him increases his responsibilities and does 
not in the least lessen the task that he has before him. 
With those of whom very much is expected we have a 
scarcity of patience, and the public is therefore in danger 
at the outset of attempting to hurry the administration 
into action not sufficiently considered. Against such dan 
gers as this we have the calm of Major McKinley's temper- 
ament and his long experience iu 
public life. 

There is a disposition in many 
quarters of this country to believe 
that the President of the United 
States has some magical power and 
can do instantly what he chooses 
for good or for itl. This wrong 
conception of Presidential power 
has been greatly fostered by the 
demagogues who roam the land 
withopen mouths and empty heads. 
But the President can only execute 
the laws and recommend new ones. 
In this way he is said to construct 
a policy. But he can much easier 
make a law of the land than a law 
of nature. That no man can do 
But, singularly enough, that is what 
many Presidents are asked to do. 
Indeed, they are asked to do more— 
they are advised to break the law 
of the land in a vain effort to make 


laws of nature. 


new 

Of course Major McKinley will 
try no such Vain things. He ought 
not, indeed, to be pestered with the 
quacks who will so advise him. He 
should be left alone to use his great 
office to restore the confidence of the people in one another 
With that lubricant 
of confidence the machinery of trade and commerce will be 


and in the resources of the country. 


smoothly set in motion, and when again running on full 
time we will hear little of the nostrums which the igno 
rant always recommend when times are unprosperous. 

The new President should not be hurried at the outset 
He should be permitted to go his own pace—a pace that 
wisdom and experience suggest shall be slow and sure. 


Politics of the Senate. 


<45)RESIDENT McKINLEY’S nominations for the Cab 
WJ y inet and for the most important diplomatic offices to 
t} which appointments ought to be made soon after the 
new administration assumes control of the government 
These 


things will be accomplished by a not very decided Re 


are practically assured of prompt confirmation 


publican vote—not so decided as could be wished—but with 
the affirmative votes of Senators who will coufirm the nom 
inations ungrudgingly. 

Prior to the election of a Senator from South Dakota 
there had been elected to the next Senate just forty-two 
Republicans. Senator Jones, of Nevada, has given some 
sort of assurance that his vote can be depended upon in 
most cases, particularly for a moderate tariff bill, and it is 
assumed that it will be cast for a plan of Republican or 
ganization that will give to that party the advantage in the 
Finance committee that they must hold to accomplish any 
really useful purpose of legislation. Kentucky will man 
age to get a Republican to the Senate after the expiration 
of the term of Senator Blackburn, thus providing, with 
Kyle, Jones, and the Kentucky Senator, forty-five votes 
with which to organize and to confirm nominations—which 
will in most cases obtain ratification either by Democratic 
Senator Call, of Florida, 
will go out on March 3d, but his successor will not be 
chosen until March 15th. 


concurrence or neglect to oppose 





MR, CLEVELAND. 
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In the interval it will require but forty-five votes to 
make a majority. These votes appear to be within reach 
of the Republicans. 
til the election of the Florida Senator, the Vice-President 
would be entitled to break a tie with his vote, and Mr. Ho- 
bart may have an opportunity to render this important 


But in case a test were postponed un- 


service to the country and his party early in his career as 
Vice-President. The hope is entertained by Republicans at 
Washington that not less than the vote available on March 
{th can be depended upon to support any tariff bill that 
may be reported by the Ways and Means committee, after 
consultation with the new Finance committee of the Sen- 
ate. That, to be sure, is looking ahead with much confi- 
dence ; but this is the time for confidence. 

We have bungled around in the mire long enough in 
now it is imperatively needed that some 
A lack of trust in the Senate should 


not depress us and make us unduly pessimistic just now. 


all conscience ; 


thing should be done 


The Retiring President. 


Mr. CLEVELAND is just closing what in many respects is 
the most remarkable public career of any American. The 
story of General Grant’s rapid rise from an unprofitable farm 
to the command of the armies of his country, and then to the 
Presidency, reads almost like a fairy tale ; but then it must 
be remembered that General Grant performed great services 
in a profession for which he had been specially educated 
and trained, and that he was called to executive office as a 
reward for his prowess as a soldier. With Mr. Cleveland it 
was different. An inconspicuous lawyer in an interior city 
and unknown outside of his own county, he became Gov- 
ernor of the greatest State of the Union and President of 
the United States within two years of his first introduction 
Unlike his prede 
cessors, his apprenticeship in 


to an enlarged circle of acquaintances, 


public affairs amounted practi 
cally to nothing, previous to the 
time when he became the highest 
Another most 
remarkable thing about this re 


officer of state. 


markable career is that when this 
man assumed his great responsi 
bilities he was entirely unembar 
rassed by them, and ordered the 
most conspicuous men in_ his 
party about as though they were 
boys or inferior clerks. 

Notwithstanding errors which 
crippled his party; in spite of 
manners which alienated — the 
party leaders from his support; 
he dictated his own renomination 
and formulated the plan of the 
campaign. Beatenin this second 
uppeal to the people, he retired 
to private life, to all intents and 
purposes a discredited man who 
had led his party to irreparable 
disaster. But, a few years later, 
he serenely came to the front 
again, was renominated without 
any considerable opposition, and, 
stranger still, was elected by the 
peaple at the polls. Surely this has been a most remarkable 
record—an unprecedented record—in American public life. 
During the twelve or thirteen years since he emerged from 
obscurity he has cast off pretty nearly every political friend 
he has made, and now, as he goes into retirement, he carries 
with him only such affection as is purely personal. His 
personal friends, who have been wise enough to refrain 
from all efforts to influence his public acts or to give him 
advice, have retained his friendship; the others, whether 
Senators, Representatives, or Cabinet ministers, have been 
cast out into the darkness of his disregard. 

Mr. Cleveland has always been an honest man and a 
willful man, but he has also always been an ignorant man. 
He has had the courage of his honesty and of his ignorance, 
and the natural consequences have been errors of great 
gravity and magnitude. With many of his policies we 
have entirely disagreed, his ignorance we have always de 
plored. But we have respected his honesty and have ad 
mired his courage. Now that his public career is about 
closing we wish to say that he takes into retirement our 
cordial respect, and we believe that the sterling qualities 
we have pointed out have fairly earned for him the hearty 
good wishes of his fellow-countrymen. 


The Congress of [others. 


Now, when the first national congress of mothers is over, it is 
natural to inquire what the result is likely to be. Two results, 
we think, are certain. There will be a large number of mothers’ 
clubs, and there will be an incalculable number of theories. 
The clubs are already formed. So, in all probability, are the 
theories. After the second day’s sessions there were calls from 
the president for the women of various States to meet sepa- 
rately for the formation of State organizations. After each 
meeting groups of women could be seen gathered in corners, 
considering the object, management, and officers of clubs. 
There seems no doubt that this congress will be repeated another 
year, and then there will be delegates coming from every sec 
tion. The theories may not all be heard from—except by the 
children upon whom they will be tried. 
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There have been flippant souls even in the mothers’ congress 
who have gone so far as to predict a great increase of infant 
misery and mortality as the direct outcome of the contradictory 
advice that has been delivered from the platform during the 
week. There are others who foresee endless confusion for that 
variety of mothers who lack the power to discriminate between 
what must be done and what may be left undone. One of this 
class was overheard bewailing herself on the last day of the 
congress, 

**T’'m sure I don’t know what todo,” she sighed. ‘* That woman 
from Boston who spoke yesterday made me feel that I was a 
sinner because I was a mother at all. To-day one woman said 
I must devote all my time to physical culture, and another said 
everything depended upon giving my personal attention to my 
children’s food, and another said I must study nature with 
them, and two or three others that I must learn all about kin 
dergarten work, and I don’t know how many have appealed to 
me, as a mother, to help the submerged mother. And where 
am [ to get time for it all and to do anything besides 7” 

Apart from such an extreme case as this—and thereare prob 
ably plenty of others who share her perplexities—the congress 
undoubtedly proved of great value to the majority of the women 
who attended it. The addresses, in the main, were practical and 
helpful. The talk on reading for mothers and on kindergarten 
methods was especially good, and the papers on philanthropic 
and benevolent work were not only of interest in themselves 
but had a distinct effect in widening the field of sympathy. 
Even more beneficial, perhaps, than the regular sessions with 
their fixed programmes were the informal conferences and 
‘*question-box meetings” that preceded and followed the for 
mal openings and closings of the exercises. 

That the women themselves were deeply interested could not 
be doubted. The packed houses at every session testified to that, 
and the personnel of the audience was more impressive than the 
numbers. Mothers of very humble social rank were there as 
well as those of wealth and culture, but all evidently shared in 
the earnest purpose which was the mainspring of the congress. 
The attention was unflagging, the appreciation and applause 
ready and vigorous. During the sessions of the last day there 
was a notable increase in the number of men present, and the 
most sanguine among the women were not slow to take this as 
an evidence that the congress was already doing part of the 
work it had set out to accomplish, and arousing the sentiment of 
parenthood in fathers as well as in mothers. 


How Much Should We Smile ? 


THE ‘‘ pleasant expression” is of great use to the photogra 
pher. The good mother tries constantly to imprint it upon her 
children’s faces. Every one agrees that a certain kindness and 
charity should beam forth from the eye—yet the face which 
wears a perpetual smile is usually a weak one, always a tire 
some one. Its owner seems always to have been reading only 
the ** humorous pages,” skimming only the surface, thinking 
only of amusement, and never to have buckled down to the real 
battle of life. It is only hottest effort in this struggle which en 
titles a man to respect, and he must wear some sign of having 
engaged in it before a casual acquaintance can esteem him. It 
is hardly possible to smile all the time without appearing more 
or less silly, and as though one appreciated little of the true 
meaning of existence. 

One of the most distinguished musicians in a certain large 
city, who has done really tine work and ought to stand among 
the first half-dozen in America in his calling, is undervalued 
and lightly spoken of by his associates. He wears a perpetual 
smile, and many have attributed to this cause his failure to win 
the place which he deserves. 


A lady, in speaking of two brothers, remarked that one of 
them was socially far inferior to the other 

‘*Theron enters a room with a perfectly serious look on his 
face,” she said, ‘‘and everybody wants to know him at once 
and longs to see his rare smile. Then comes Harry, smirking 
and grinning, and nobody has any interest in him whatever 
Yet Harry is a fine fellow, and if he would only cultivate a little 
more dignity he might be as popular and as much sought after 
by the best people as Theron.” 

Amiability and evenness of temper are among the most essen 
tial qualities of a sane character, but no man need simper con 
tinually to demonstrate his sweetness. 

Ruskin says that all great generals have been serious men, 
and Emerson affirms the same of all great orators. The distin 
guished Tom Marshall, one of the wittiest men who ever lived, 
bade his son observe that the public monuments are always 
erected to the solemn men ; and Dr, Austin Phelps remarks : 
‘* Two classes of men are never buffoons—very great men and 
very good men.” 

It is generally safe to leave the expression of one’s face to 
take care of itself, and to devote one’s efforts mainly to the 
formation of character. If a man really busies himself with 
weighty affairs, reads the *‘ funny papers” only in moderation 
and as a sort of intellectual dessert, avoids the journals which 
treat flippantly of public questions and great national and moral 
movements, and tries incessantly to find truth and pursue it, he 
will usually have an expression which matches his charactet 
but the eminently social and kindly man, though he may be 
good at heart and not silly in mind, must be on his guard lest 
people despise, not his youth, like Timothy’s, but his whole men 
tal and moral endowment, if he wears an habitual smile—for the 
conclusion of the old poet voices the instinctive feeling of all 
mankind ; 

‘* Eternal smiles but emptiness betray, 


As shallow streams run dimpling all the way.’ 


People Talked About. 


Nor since the time of Ward McAllister has New York had 
so accomplished an arbiter of the minor social elegances as the 
author of The Complete Bachelor shows himself to be. By 
these fruits we must know him, though his identity is carefully 
concealed, as Walter G. Robinson, long a recognized dictator, in 
Vogue and Harper's Bazar, of masculine taste in attire, and the 
one writer of the present day who has made sartorial descrip 
tion a fine art. Mr, Robinson is as personable a man as he would 


v 
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have any com»lete bachelor be. He is about thirty-three years 
old, well-groomed, well-fed to a degree that promises future ro- 
tundity, and of engaging manners. He is a newspaper writer of 
experience, a club-man and a good fellow. 

Mrs. Gage, the wife of the Secretary of the Treasury, was 
formerly Miss Cornelia Lansing, of Albany, New York. She is 
a tall, graceful, and 
hospitable woman, 
whose entertain 
ments in her Chicago 
home, on North State 
Street, attracted to 
her the growing cir 
cle of her husband's 
acquaintance. Hei 
Chicago career also 
gives assurance that 
the home of the com- 
ing Secretary of the 
Treasury will be a 
very popular one 
while Mr. Gage holds 
office. The Lansing 
family in Albany, of 
which Mrs. Gage is a 
member, is of that 
exclusive society 
which has made the 
capital city of the 
Empire State note: 





MRS. LYMAN J. GAGE. 
throughout the coun 


try for its uncompromising rejection of all who did not seem to 
its leaders to be born within certain narrow limits. Mrs. Gage’s 
residence in Chicago and her participation in a broader and 
more catholic society have, it is said, cured her of any such 
provincial sentiments, though it is more likely that she never 
herself entertained any such. 

Recently we told of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan in various of 
his capacities, but we failed to tell that he was one of the most 
successful breeders of dogs in this country or any other. Mr. 
Morgan goes in for collies, and little blame to him. That dog 
is one of the most engaging types of the race. He has rare 
intelligence, great energy, and a_ practical value which the 
Ettrick Shepherd said only made life in the highlands possible 
Mr. Morgan has had the satisfaction, after buying the best 
collies in England and Scotland, of breeding at his own kennels, 
In his classes at the 
He sur- 


in Masterpiece, the best collie of the year. 
dog show there was none other up to Masterpiece. 
passed both his parents in conformation, and won more prizes 
than any other dog in the show. Mr. Morgan, in the serious 
business of his life, every now and then makes a million or so ; 
in the benevolent aspect of him he sometimes gives away a 
million st a time—but it is doubtful whether, in all of his occu 
pations, he finds more real pleasure than in thus beating, by 
skill of breeding, his competitors in a field which has for its 
object the improvement of the best friends that man has yet 
won from the brute creation. 

Mustapha Bey, the new Turkish minister, has already so 
ingratiated himself in Washington society that an epidemic of 
‘* Mustapha madness” has 
befallen the feminine por 
tion of the community 
Mustapha Bey has a lot of 
other names and titles that 
no Christian can spell or 
pronounce, and that have 
been handed down by his 
forefathers from the days 
of Mahomet. When he re 
turns to his native land, 
after his service as ambas 
sador, the historic title of 
vizier will also be bestowed 
upon him by the sultan 
His dark looks, the ladies 
declare, belie his light com 
The faculty of 
pleasing women, if not an often-practiced art with the latte 


MUSTAPHA BEY. 


pliments. 


day Turk, should be his by inheritance, and if Mustapha has, as 
he firmly avers, only one wife, he must have caught from his 
progenitors the trick of paying court at many feminine shrines 
He speaks English with no great fluency, but his polish of man 
ners and gentle courtesy of speech make up for any defect in 
Anglo-Saxon pronunciation. Like all his Ottoman predecessors 
he has left his family at home, which in his case means a beau 
tiful palace set on a high hill overlooking Constantinople and 
surrounded by tropical gardens and vineyards. The estate is 
not walled in, as his admirers would fain believe, nor does he 
spend his time when at home listening in the jessamine-scented 
night to the voices and stringed instruments of ravishing oda 
lisques. He is a busy, practical man, who has given much of 
his time to affairs of state and to the education of his children, 
Like all Orientals he 


loves beauty and luxury, and his home is said to contain some 


now grown to manhood and womanhood, 


of the most flawless examples of ancient Turkish rugs and em 
broidery to be found in the Ottoman kingdom, 

The temporary appearance of W,. H. H. Murray, the ** Adi 
rondack ” Murray of old, on the lecture platform in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, recently, was one of the events of the winte1 
there, and especially so as he read his famous story, ‘** How John 
Norton, Trapper, Kept His Christmas.” Murray seems to the 
present generation an uncertain personality in which thei 
fathers took an inexplicable interest, yet it is only eighteen 
years since, in Boston’s music-hall, with the finest choir in New 
England behind him and the largest congregation before him 
he was the most conspicuous pulpit orator of the hour, And 
even then his fame as a writer was old, and as a lecturer in its 
fullness. 
still his, and the account of his reading says that most of his 


The personal attractiveness that distinguished him is 


audience stayed on to shake hands with him, 
Max Nordau, the latter-day Schopenhauer, is not lacking 
in the caustic wit which distinguished that other eminent pes 


simist He also evinces the most marked trait of inmates of 
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bedlam, in regarding himself as the only sound mind, and every 
one else in sight as being more or less cracked. The author of 
‘* Degeneration,” having shown that the great men of our time 
are merely so many manifestations of the human mind diseased, 
was bluntly asked by a critic to define the difference between 
genius and insanity. ‘‘ Well,” replied the incorrigible Max, 
‘the lunativ is at least sure of his board and clothes.” 

Marie von Hammer, the gifted pianist and composer, 
who has come professionally into public notice in the last two 
years, is a New 
Yorker. She _ has 
studied under the 
most noted teachers 
here and abroad 
The songs and in 
strumental music of 
this young and 
charming _ artist 
prove the versatility 
of her genius, which 
has won cordial ac 
knowledgment from 
Seidl, 
and other leading 


Paderewski, 


musicians of the day. 
Few modern songs 
show more original 
itv, grace, or tech 
nical skill than Miss 
von Hammer's 
** Wiegenlied,” = 01 
her ‘*Send Me Thy 
Fillet, Love,” on 





MARIE VON HAMMER : 
especially ** Les 


Yeux,” which latter has been sung with brilliant success both 
from the artistic and popular points of view. 

Though Robert Barr has expatriated himself to London he 
still looks to American literary syndicates, the real Mzecenases 
of the day, for a market for many of his wares. His latest long 
story, ‘* The Mutable Mary,” is now in course of publication in 
Mr. Barr is still loyal to the 
newspaper on which, as ‘* Luke Sharp,” he gained experience as 


a score of American newspapers. 


a journalist and practice as a story-writer, and in its columns 
recently, over his old inom de plume, he had a highly thrilling 
tale of a ** Bicycle Ride at Perilous Gulch.” Mr. Barr has taken 
very well with the English, and with the exception always of 
Bret Harte, and temporarily of some woman author from this 
side of the water, he is perhaps the most popular American 
writer in London. 
Carlos [., FPerdinando-Luiz-Maria-Victor-Miguel- Raphael 
Gabriel-Gonzaga- Xavier-Francisco de Assis-José-Simao, of Bra 
ganza, Bourbon, and 
Saxe - Coburg -Gotha, is 
the reigning King of 
Portugal and acting 
president of the Penin- 
sular Christian Name 
Trust. He is the son and 
suecessor of the late King 
Luiz, was born at Lisbon 
in 1863, and was married 
to the Bourbon-Orleans 
Princess Amélie ten 
years ago. Carlos I, per 
sonally is an amiable and 
intelligent young man 
In his royal dignity he 
is an interesting type of 
the fin-de-siécle heredi- 





tary monarch of a bank 
rupt European kingdom 
with apast. Witha rey- 


THE KING OF PORTUGAITI 


enue represented mainly by a deficit, and a merely nominal 
army and fleet, the King of Portugal is able, by tact and diplo 
macy, to keep peace at home and contentment in the colonies, 
iccessfully calling the bluff of the greater European 


besides 3 


Powers in the international game of aggrandizement going on 
in Darkest Africa 

Governor Long has lived the life of a plain country gentle- 
nan for thirty years at Hingham, within easy reach of his Boston 
office, and in a spa- 
cious house, well 
eared for. For 
years he has at- 
tended the North 
Unitarian Church 
at Hingham, has 
been one of the 
church committee, 
has sometimes sung 
bass in the choir, 
has presided ove 
the agricultural so 





ciety, has been pres 
ident of the local lit 


erary club, has even 


a 





MRS. JOHN D. LONG. taken a part in a 
play produced by 
local amateurs and won warm applause, and has generally 
borne his share in the burdens and pleasures of the town 
Governor Long was first married to May Woodward Glover, 
who died leaving two daughters, who now live at Hingham in a 
pretty cottage built for them by their father In 1882 his first 
wife died, and he afterward was married to Agnes Pierce, of 
North Attleboro. The new Secretary of the Navy is short 
rather stout, blonde, balder than he would elect to be if he could 
have his way about it, but still erect, brisk in his movements 
and apparently as capable of work as he was when in Congress 
ten years or so ago 
The late General Alfred Pleasonton, the cavalry officer, was 
frequently confounded in the public mind with his brother, 
General A, J. Pleasanton, and always so when any reference 
was made to the blue-glass craze which the latter instituted 
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quite harmlessly and saw expand to an extent that rivaled the 
planchette fever of a few years before. It was due to the news- 
papers that the craze gained its extraordinary headway, for 
articles of a ‘‘ scientific” nature in the daily journals were then 
taken seriously The Pleasanton of blue-glass fame lived a 
more vigorous and active life in Pennsylvania in his later years 
than his brother, while the latter made a hermit of himself in a 
Washington hotel, with books and bottles as his dearest friends, 
though his appearance in society was always welcome. Both 
generals were men of distinguished appearance and of brilliant 
attainments. 

General and Mrs. Alger were married a year or more be- 
fore the war, and have an interesting family. They are accus- 
tomed to entertain 
ing their friends in 
a broadly liberal 
way in their hand- 
some and delightful 
home in Detroit. 
Their introduction 
to Washington and 
official life by a din 
ner and army recep- 
tion at the house of 
Secretary of War 
Lamont was a grace- 
ful formality by the 
retiring officer to his 
successor. Mrs, Al 
ger was Miss An 
nette M. Henry be- 
Their family consists of three sons and 


MRS. RUSSELL A. ALGER. 


fore her marriage. 
It is the not unnatural conjecture of the so- 
ciety people in Washington that Mrs. Alger’s entertainments 
will do much toward conferring social prestige upon the new 


three daughters, 


administration. 

Mr. William L. Wilson, the retiring Postmaster - General 
of Mr. Cleveland’s Cabinet, has accepted the presidency of the 
famous old Washington and Lee University at Lexington, Vir 
ginia. He will formally enter upon his duties there on the 
Ist of July next, when the resignatidn of General G. W. Custis 
Lee, compelled by the latter’s failing health after twenty-six 
years’ service, takes effect. Mr. Wilson is a Virginian by birth, 
a scholar by training and inclination, in both public and private 
life a man of high ideals and unblemished character. He is 
inost worthily qualified to take his place at the head of this tra- 
ditioned institution of learning, which Washington endowed, 
and which owes to General Robert E. Lee its renaissance after 
the Civil War. Mr. Wilson’s home is at Charlestown, West 
Virginia, where he was born in 1845. He was educated at the 
Charlestown Academy, Washington College (Lexington), and 
Columbian College, now Columbian University, in the District 
of Columbia, where he was graduated in 1860, and finally at 
the University of Virginia ; served in the Confederate army; 
was graduated in the law school of Columbian University in 
1867, and was for several years professor of Latin in that insti- 
tution ; entered on the practice of law at Charlestown in 1871 ; 
was elected president of the West Virginia University in 1882, 
but in September of that year was rominated as the Democratic 
candidate for the Forty-eighth Congress, and elected ; served in 
the Forty-eighth, Forty-ninth, Fiftieth, Fifty-first, Fifty-sec- 
ond, and Fifty-third Congresses ; was defeated for the Fifty- 
fourth. In the Fifty-third Congress he was chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, end had charge of the Tariff 
bill in the House 

Texas is a big State and has a large population, including 
many men of great eminence. But there is no man in that 
whole sovereignty with a more 
refulgent glory than Judge 
Roy Bean, of Langtry, who 
declares that he is the ‘law 
west of the Pecos.” And he 
is. The picture we print of 
the judge was taken when he 
was in his Sunday clothes, 
which is a pity, for these 
**hand-me-downs” detract 
fifty per cent. from the pict 
uresqueness of this shining 
legallight. West of the Pecos 
River in Texas there are no 





JUDGE ROY BEAN 


limitations to Judge Bean's 
jurisdiction, and he does not, it has been hinted, let mere stat- 
utes, ‘‘as in such cases made and provided,” influence him to 
any great extent in his desire to make the punishment fit the 
crime. There is an anecdote told of him when he sat as coroner 
and held an inquest on the body of a$man who had met a violent 
death by falling from the great railway-bridge that spans the 
\n examination showed that the man had a re 


volver and forty dollars in cash in his pockets when he was 


Peeos River. 


killed. After swearing in a jury and looking over the effects of 
the dead man, Judge Bean said: ‘* Gentlemen of the jury, there 
ain’t no doubt how this man came to his death : 


but what I would like to know is why in the name of thunder 


that’s all plain ; 
he carried that gun. Now, gentlemen, it’s agin the law to carry 
a concealed and loaded gun in the State of Texas, and jist be 
cause this gentleman took it into his head to get killed I don't 
mean to let him offend the peace and dignity of Texas, I fine 
him forty dollars.” This is an example of Judge Bean’s effi 
cient administration. Some day his decisions will be published, 
and then we will have for the first time a clear understanding 
of the law of the frontier 

Stuart Robson appears to have made a success of the dram 
atized version of Opie Read’s novel, *‘ The Jucklins,” and in his 
circuit of play-houses he will add to the fame, if not to the 
fortune, of the author. Opie Read is fast becoming Chicago's 
favorite son among authors. He is an adopted son, a native of 
Nashville, and in stature a typical East-Tennesseean, though 
vastly stouter. It seems a good many years since the days of 
the Arkansas Traveller, with which he made his début as an 
editor, but he has only just turned forty Most readers know 
him for his ‘* Kentucky Colonel,” which sold better than most 
successful novels, but which “ The Jucklins ” bids fair to surpass 
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MARKET SCENE, AN AUNTY FROM VIRGINIA. 





THE BOOTBLACK, CONTENTED AMIABILITY. 








MARKET SCENT. 


Washington Types. 


THE first note that strikes a visitor to Washington—that is, a 
visitor from the North—is that the South has been reached. Evidence 
of this is present on every side, and it continues to accumulate so long 
as the visit lasts. At the railway-station, in the street-cars, in the 
hotels, even the houses to which one goes, this note of the Sunny 
South, with its polite and amiable people, and most of all with its 
children cf a former slavery, is ever present. That this should strike 
one on first coming is not so strange, but that the observant person 
who thinks about what is seen should have this note always present in 
his mind, it matters not how frequent may be the visits, shows that it 
sounds true and has a certain kind of abiding melody. 

It must not be understood that all that one sees in Washington is 
of the South. Fifth Avenue, Chestnut Street, Piccadilly, and the Rue 
de la Paix have sent many of tkeir best fashions to the American 
capital for the benefit of the people of wealth and fashion there. But 
these carefully-clad people, when they promenade, keep themselves 
tiresomely near to Connecticut Avenue and Scott Circle. The others, 
the men with the wide-brimmed, soft-crowned hats, the men who 
punctuate their politeness with many graceful ‘‘sirs,” they are every- 
where. And glad are those who like an old-time gallantry to see 
them, too. 

But there are others besides. For them we choose another para- 
graph, for fear of offense to those we admire most heartily. These 
others are the darkies. They too are everywhere. Always smiling, 
nearly always polite, they give the bit of color to the street scenes 
without which no town can be picturesque, none cosmopolitan. They 
are the household servants of the city, and in great measure the 
laborers as well. They are property-owners, too, and the chances are 
nine in ten when a tumble-down rookery is found staggering in a 
goodly company of mansions, that the owner of it is a negro—a negro 
of abnormal independence and foresight, or an unfortunate lame 
duck with a title that will not pass scrutiny. Yes, the first note and 
the abiding note of Washington is that it is the very South, with all 
that the South implies. 





A ROW IMMINENT. A HEAVY LOAD, 


STREET SCENES IN WASHINGTON. 
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AS STUART ROBSON, AS LAWRENCE BARRETT (Cassius). AS JOSEPH JEFFERSON (Bob Acres). AS SOL SMITH RUSSELL (Noah Vale). 


TIM MURPHY’S EXTRAORDINARY METAMORPHOSES IN “SIR HENRY HYPNOTIZED.” 


Our Players. 


WHATEVER may be the final estimate of the new Sardou play, ‘ Spir- 
itisme,” as produced under the direction of Messrs. Frohman and Hayman 
at the Knickerbocker Theatre, New York, the individual success of the prin- 
cipals in the admirable cast provided for its interpretation has been complete 
and gratifying. Virginia Harned, as the weak and erring wife, Simone, 
develops unexpected intensity at the emotional crisis ; while Nelson Wheat- 
croft plays the difficult ré/e of the medium-husband, Pobert d’ Aubenas, with 
rare discretion, force, and tenderness. 

Mr. * Tim” Murphy, the clever character-comedian who has been so long 
identified with the Hoyt farcicalities, believes that his time has come to be 
an independent star. In a weird extravaganza called ‘‘ Sir Henry [Irving 
Hypnotized,” he enacts the startling character-transformations herewith 
photographed. 

Virginia Earle, the charming and sprightly Mo/ly Seamore of ‘ The 
Geisha,” at Daly’s Theatre, will find exercise for her versatility in a part 
in ‘* The Witch of Durncleugh,” which is a stage version of Scott’s ‘*‘ Guy 
Mannering,” framed as a musical drama. Other portraits show Mademoi- 
selle Calvé in a novel coiffure ; Grace Kimball, who shares honors with 
Henry Miller in ‘‘ Heartsease”; and Kate Dale, who is pleasantly remem- 
bered as the Andrée de Tavernay of the Potter-Bellew production of ‘ The 
Queen’s Necklace.” 





Oe ms 


E oa a KATE DALE AS ‘‘ANDREE DE TAVERNAY,” 
TIM MURPHY AS HIMSELF. IN “THE QUEEN'S NEC CE.” 





VIRGINIA EARLE, DALY’S THEATRE. 








} 
| ‘ ae ri . y > + | 
! tte ae ‘ ‘ LAY Ba? * REET RRS il 
EMMA CALVE, THE REIGNING FAVORITE OF THE GRAND , NELSON WHEATCROFT AS ‘* ROBERT D’AUBENAS,” IN 
OPERA SEASON, GRACE KIMBALL. ‘* SPIRITISME, 


THE THEATRES. 
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PRESIDENT MCKINLEY’S ADVISERS. 


The Secretary of State. 


JoHN SHERMAN, the new Secretary of State, and one of the 
most highly-respected of all the older Republicans, -wears his 
seventy-four years serenely. He has been a part of the history 
of the country for about half a century, including that period 
of the Civil War that demanded of the governing party qualities 
of character and administration of the best class. Political life 
had for him a very early attraction, for he was a delegate toa 
Whig convention in 1848, and his conspicuous wisdom and judg 
ment won for him an election to Congress as long ago as 1855 ; 
and in 1859-60 he was the candidate of the Republicans for 
speaker in the memorable contest which resulted in the choice 
of William Pennington, of New Jersey. There were somé strong 
men in the House during the administration of Abraham Lin- 
coln, but none of them was more conspicuous or useful than 
John Sherman. In his support of the Union cause in the House 
he rendered service to his country not less valuable than that 
performed in the field by General Sherman ; a service never 
appealing to those who cared for mere oratory, for Sherman has 
never been a graceful or entertaining speaker. His power was 
in his ability to make strong and convincing statements, and as 
he acquired experience his utterances were more readily ac- 
cepted as sound party doctrine. 

Having contributed to making many of the laws to govern 
the financial business of the government, his distinct and mas 
terful identification with the finances indicated him, when Mr. 
Hayes became President, as the Secretary of the Treasury, and 
it is the judgment of competent critics that no Secretary of the 
Treasury ever filled the office with greater mental or physical 
ease than Sherman, largely because of his legislative prepara- 
tion for the position. Naturally, his distinction as Secretary of 
the Treasury won for him many cordial admirers, and while he 
was still secretary a strong party of advocates of his nomina- 
tion for the Presidency was formed. It developed great strength 
in the convention of 1880, but the superior interest in the con- 
troversy between Grant and Blaine proved too strong to permit 
it tosucceed. Ohio appreciated his worth when it chose him to 
occupy a seat in the Senate after the expiration of his term as 
secretary, and he has since been retained in that body. Later 
efforts have been made to nominate him for President, but Mr. 
Sherman has never been as confident as his friends, since 1880, 
that he could be nominated for the highest office in the land. 

The Sherman home in Washington is on K Street, just a few 
doors east of the boundary between the old-fashicned and the 
ultra new-fashioned quarter of the city. It is a large, white, 
marble-front edifice, of graceful architectural lines, and over- 
looks Franklin Square, one of the finest small parks in the cap- 
ital. Mr. Sherman is proud of it, because much of the ma- 
terial of which it is constructed is from Ohio, including the 
very rich interior wood-work. It is spacious and impressive, 
but not forbidding, as hosts of people in the city can testify. 
It has been always open and hospitable, and Mrs. Sherman 
has endeared herself to transient and permanent residents by 
her simple, earnest ways and the graceful cordiality of a serene 
and tactful matron. 

Mr. Sherman has been always a man of plain and careful 
habits. He is perhaps better known on the streets of Washing- 
ton than he is at Mansfield, and he is democratic in both places, 
willing at all times to receive callers, patient to hear them, and 
while not free and easy, is not chilling or discouraging to his 
visitor, even when most calm and reserved. He is cheerful at 
most times, and is not without a sense of humor, although he is 
not at all }-:zavrcus. The people of Washington like him. They 
r_yvere his tall, erect frame, more soldierly now, in its venerable 
age, than was that of General Sherman when he was in the 
service, and regard with singular affection the man who has 
grown white and venerable in the service of his country. 


The Secretary of the Treasury. 


LyMAN JUDSON GaGE, who will occupy the position of Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to be vacated by John G. Carlisle, comes 
from the State of Illinois, but he went from New York, where 
he was born, to Illinois in 1855, when he was nineteen years of 
age, having obtained his schooling in Madison County before he 
sought the West and his fortune. He was ready to take hold of 
anything that would bring him a livelihood, and his first em- 
ployment was as a night watchman. But his fate was early 
indicated. When he had been three years in the city of Chicago 
he was book-keeper in a banking concern at five hundred dollars 
a year. Promotion soon rewarded his diligence and fidelity, 
and he rose in the estimation of his employers and rapidly 
increased his earnings. It was not long before he was cashier 
of the First National Bank, an institution that was prospering 
greatly through his good management, and in 1891 he was 
chosen the president of this important bank. 

A catalogue of Mr. Gage’s business and other semi-public con- 
nections would be too long to reproduce in the limits of a short 
skctch. ‘Always public-spirited, he has responded to about 
every demand of his fellow-citizens to assist them in popular 
and difficult undertakings. As president of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, a member of the ¢ learing-house Association, 
an officer in the Citizens’ League, a director in the Stock Yards 
National Bank, a member of the executive committee of the 
Commercial Club, vice-president of the Union Club, treasurer 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, treasurer of the Art 
Institute, he has been known in Chicago and out of it for his 
vigor, unfailing good sense, and tireless activity. 

When Chicago was fighting for the right to have the world’s 
fair, Mr. Gage was called upon to take a leading part in the 
contest, and he responded with effective and willing zeal. To 
his resolute stand in the most trying days much of the credit is 
due for the success that followed. He not only appealed to Con- 
gress to select Chicago, but he became the largest individual 
subscriber to the guarantee fund, added to that contribution his 
salary of six thousand dollars as president of the board of di 
rectors, and spared no effort to make good the promises of his 


city and State. To him is due the praise for having prevented 


the selection of the Lake Front Park as the place for the exposi- 
tion, instead of Jackson Park. 


The Secretary of War. 


GENERAL RusseLyt A. ALGER, who will succeed Daniel Scott 
Lamont as Secretary of War, was born in McKinley’s own State, 
but forty of his sixty years or more have been spent in Michigan, 
the State with which he has been identified. His boyhood and 
youth were spent in Ohio, and in that State he became a lawyer 
and began the practice of his profession. Ill healtb ad a long- 
ing for opportunity in a comparatively new co’. try led him to 
Michigan, where he was about to resume legal oractice when 
the call to arms at the opening of the Rebellion sounded in his 
ears. His response was the raising of the Fifth Michigan Cav- 
alry, of which he was chosen colonel. His soldier career was in 
the company of such heroes as Custer, Torbert, Merritt, Sheri- 
dan, and other fearless fighters, and it ended in the fall of 1564. 

It was not for many years that General Alger appeared 
prominently in political life. He had gone into the lumber 
business in a small way after his resignation from the army, 
and he soon discovered that he had found the fortune be had 
sought for in the West. His Republicanism was stirred in 1866, 
for it appears that in the sailors’ and soldiers’ convention of that 
year, held at Pittsburg, he resented some of the administrative 
acts of President Johnson, differing with some of his associates 
in that assemblage. In Michigan, however, he was not conspic 
uous in his activity as a political entity. It has been asserted 
that from the beginning of the war until he became a candidate 
for Governor he had not attended a precinct, ward, county, 
town, or State convention. As a plain citizen Republican he 
was engrossed in the accumulation of a fortune. To this task 
he applied industry, keen and shrewd business ability, unerring 
judgment, and a bold spirit of enterprise. 

At the national convention of 1884 General Alger figured as 
a candidate for Vice-President, pressed for nomination by many 
cordial and energetic admirers. Losing that nomination, he was 
selected by Michigan Republicans as their candidate for Gov 
ernor, and the judgment of the State is that his administration 
of the office was strong and careful, and that it increased his 
popularity at home and abroad. It was but natural that, with 
this added popularity, he should be favorably mentioned as a 
candidate for the Presidency in 1888, 1892, and 1896 

In company with several veteran officers General Alger ren- 
dered valuable service in 1896 in providing a special train to 
carry his brother officers and himself about the country to make 
speeches in localities where it was feared that the Republican 
vote might be swept away by the arguments of the opposing 
candidate, the expense of this Union generals’ excursion being 
contributed by General Alger as a contribution of so much of 
his fortune to the cause in which he was interested. . 


The Secretary of the Navy. 


WHEN the Washington Monument was dedicated, during the 
administration of President Arthur, two orations were delivered 
in the House of Representatives to mark the event. The vener 
able Robert C. Winthrop, who had been years kefore the speaker 
of the House, was to deliver the chief oration, but sudden illness 
prevented him from coming to the capital. He sent his manu 
script, however, with the request that it be read by Representa 
tive John Davis Long, who is to be the Secretary of the Navy 
in the McKinley Cabinet. It was read with admirable taste by 
Governor Long, those who listened to the words wondering to 
whom the most praise was to be accorded, so tastefully were the 
thoughts and expressions of the veteran statesman conveyed by 
the younger representative he had chosen as his spokesman. 

Massachusetts has been greatly honored by the selection of 
this distinguished and accomplished son to be Secretary of the 
Navy, but Maine will share in the honor of his selection, for 
Governor Long was born in Maine about fifty-eight years ago. 
But he was trained for his life-work in Massachusetts, having 
been educated at Harvard, and remained in the Bay State since 
early manhood. He had come of good Plymouth stock, and 
easily adapted himself to the State of his adoption. Not until 
he had reached the age of thirty-six did he venture into the field 
of politics, but when he had reached the Legislature his people 
kept him there several years, and the House of Representatives 
chose him four times as its speaker. New honors awaited him, 
however, for he was made Lieutenant-Governor, then Governor 
for two years, and then he was sent to the national House of 
Representatives for three successive terms. 


The Secretary of the Interior. 


JUDGE MCKENNA, who will come to Washington as the Sec 
retary of the Interior in Major McKinley’s Cabinet, will be any 
thing but a stranger in Washington. He had seen many years 
of active and useful service here before he went upon the Bench 
upon the nomination of President Harrison. California will 
be honored by the selection of McKenna, but Pennsylvania will 
share in that honor, for Joseph E. McKenna was born in Phila 
delphia, about fifty-four years ago. Having lived twelve years 
in the Quaker City he was taken by his parents to the Pacific 
coast, and after he had 1eceived a liberal education he studied 
law, was admitted to the Bar, and soon attracted attention. <A 
discerning public picked him out as a good public officer, and in 
1866 he was district-attorney of Solano County. 

The fascination that office has for most men was shared by 
Mr. McKenna, for he was soon in the Legislature and was seek 
ing an election to Congress. He did not at first succeed in this 
attempt, but he was elected to the Forty-ninth Congress, and 
soon justified the judgment of his constituents by admirable 
work for bis district and the State. He had won a renomina- 
tion and election at the end of his first term, and upon his return 
was honored with more conspicuous places on committees than 
he had held in his first term. He was chosen for the Fifty-first 
and Fifty-second Congresses, but before the close of his last 
term he resigned to accept the nomination of President Har- 
rison to the Cireuit Court justiceship, which he has since held. 


The Postmaster=General. 


JAMES ALBERT GARY, who is to be Postmaster - General 
under President McKinley, is highly esteemed as one of the 
most public-spirited of Maryland’s citizens, among whom he has 
been a prominent and important figure for many years. His 
sixty years of life have been actively and usefully improved in 
advancing the welfare of his State and in the srengthening of 
his personal interests, and in his business and political life he 
has won the respect of friends and opponents. Mr. Gary’s 
father was one of the leading manufacturers of his day in the 
State, having established the Ashland Manufacturing Company 
in 18H. He was a persistent man, treating lightly reverses of 
fortune that would have dismayed a person of less indomitable 
spirit. The son, who is Postmaster-General, was born in Con- 
necticut, in 1833. Associated from an early age with his father, 
he became his partner in 1861, and afver the death, in 1871, of 
the elder Gary, the son assumed the management of the vast 
interests built up by his father. 

Although Baltimore and Maryland know Mr. Gary best asa 
man of business, he has been always a conspicuous, earnest, and 
vigorous Republican, and to him in large measure is due the up- 
building in Maryland of a strong Republican party—a party 
that has been invincible in two succeeding elections in that once 
solid Democratic State. He has been a Republican candidate 
for Congress and for Governor, but he presented himself before 
the time when the party had acquired the growth that has made 
it powerful, and was beaten. 

In national conventions Mr. Gary has been a familiar figure. 
For twelve years he was a member of the Republican National 
Committee, rendering admirable service in that important 
capacity. He attended the convention of 1872, at Philadelphia, 
as a delegate. In 1876 he was a Blaine delegate at the Cincinnati 
convention, and contributed, after Mr. Blaine’s nomination was 
found to be impossible, to the nomination of General Hayes. 
The convention of 1880 found him a strong Sherman man, who 
stood by Sherman until it became necessary to vote for Garfield. 
At Chicago, in 1884, he was for Arthur, and in 1888 was again 
for Mr. Sherman, with some of the delegates from his State. He 
was for Harrison in 1892, and ill-health kept him from the con 
vention of 1896, 


The Attorney-General. 


COLONEL JOHN J. McCook, the new Attorney-General, has 
for a long time been a member of the great law firm of Alex 
ander & Green, of New York. He is about fifty-three years 
old, and is a native of Ohio, being a member of the famous 
McCook family, of whom the father and six sons went into the 
Union army. Colonel McCook took his law course at Harvard, 
though he was educated academically at Princeton. During 
the war he rose to the rank he now holds by courtesy, and was 
not the least gallant of the men who bore his name. Twenty 
years or so ago he married the daughter of Mr. Henry M. Alex 
ander, and has since lived in New York. At the Bar he has 
been connected with great causes, and his reputation for skill 
and integrity has grown stronger year by year. Colone) Mc 
Cook has always been a Republican, but has never been con- 
spicuous for an active participation in the affairs of the party. 
When there was an embarrassing jealousy among the party 
leaders in New York, it is not wonderful that Mr. McKinley 
should have turned to Colonel McCook, who has been his warm, 
personal friend since boyhood. To be sure Colonel MeCook 
would excite no hostility in either faction of the party 


The Secretary of Agriculture. 


NEARLY every newspaper that prints portraits of prominent 
persons has offered to its readers a portrait of the late Senator 
James F. Wilson, of Iowa, as a representation of ‘* Tama Jim” 
Wilson, whom Major McKinley has chosen to be his Secretary 
of Agriculture. The two men were unlike in appearance, the 
Secretary of Agriculture being a younger man than the Sen- 
ator, and of a different type. To those who know Mr. Wilson 
vell his selection gives great satisfaction, and among his associ- 
ates in the Forty-eighth Congress the opinion prevails that there 
will be no stronger man in the Cabinet than the member from 
Iowa ; 

Iowa is the adopted home of the new secretary. He is a 
Scotchman by birth, having first seen the light of day in Ayr- 
shire, sixty-two years ago. When sixteen years of age he came 
to this country, and with the advantages only of an academic 
education he began his struggle for advancement. From the 
first he wasa farmer. He is proud of that fact, and it was as a 
farmer that he went to the Iowa Legislature. The directory of 
the Forty-third Congress stated that he was a farmer, that he 
had been twice speaker of the Iowa Legislature, that he was a 
regent of the State University. 

In the House of Representatives he was one of the best of 
parliamentary officers and parliamentarians, and his acquaint 
ance with agriculture and all the problems involving knowledge 
of agriculture made him an authority to his associates. The 
sobriquet of ‘*Tama Jim” was applied in recognition of the 
county in which he lives, and to distinguish him from several 
other prominent Wilsons in the same State. 

Mr. Wilson sacrificed himself toward the close of the Forty- 
eighth Congress in order that General Grant might gain by his 
loss. Wilson’s seat was contested by a Democrat named Fred 
erick. The Republicans had undertaken to filibuster the case, 
in order to prevent the unseating of Wilson, who was highly 
admired, and whom it was desired to save from an adverse vote. 
The bill to place Grant on the army list as lieutenant-general, 
and to retire him with the rank and pay of that office, was offered 
for consideration. The ouly way in which it could be reached 
was to get rid of the election case and take up the retirement 
bill. Without hesitation Wilson consented that his case should 
come to a vote ; he was unseated, and the Grant bill was taken 
up and passed, just in time to permit it to be passed by the 
Senate in the closing hour of the session, General Arthur signing 
it in the room of the President at the Capitol. 
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Inaugurations of the Past. 


Ir is characteristic of the general stability of our republican 
form of government that inauguration day, the day when the 
reins of power pass out of the hands of one President into those 
of his possibly hostile successor, is not apt to make a lasting im 
pression upon the mind of the people at large. As one of the 
greatest of our historians, Professor von Holst, has truly said : 

Engrossed by the business of every-day life, the people take not 
the slightest heed of a change in the person who occupies the Presi 
dential chair, In Washington alone is the fourth day of March in 
every fourth year a great day. Only once did the whole American 
people with breathiess suspense watch the entry into office of the 
President-elect-- on the fourth day of March, 1861.” 

Yet, certain incidents of some of our Presidential inaugura- 
tions during the past have been sufficiently remarkable to be 
commemorated to posterity in history, in art, and even in 
legend. Thus the fact that Washington, at his first inaugura- 
tion in New York, trembled and lost his cue, is remembered 
more vividly than any passage from either of his inaugural 
addresses. Just so the tradition that Thomas Jefferson rode 
unattended to the White House, and, tying his horse to the fence, 
strode up the steps to be inaugurated as President, while his 
immediate predecessor sulked far from the Capitol, lingers on 
despite periodical deniais and documentary refutations. Jack- 
son’s inauguration, when the spoilsmen’s cry of vee victis was 
first voiced in a Presidential address, was looked upon as a por- 
tentous and ill-omened event by such clear-sighted men as Chief 
Justice Story and Daniel Webster. Lincoln’s first inauguration, 
notwithstanding the elaborate military precautions of General 
Scott, was expected by many to end in his assassination, a just 
apprehension of which caused Lincoln to enter Washington 
unannounced and in disguise. Rutherford Hayes, owing to 
the fact that bis inauguration day fell on a Sunday, was secretly 
inducted into office before any formal ceremonies were held, for 
fear that the outraged followers of his rival, Governor Tilden, 
might seize the White House and forcibly prevent Mr. Hayes’s 
inauguration as President of the United States. 

Other more recent inaugurations are remembered for mere 
incidents of the day, hinging mostly on the dissimilar traits of 
the ingoing and outgoing heroes of the hour, or upon the con- 
duct of their ladies at the inauguration ball. So it is recalled 
with grim humor that Andrew Johnson ended his turbulent 
career as President by issuing a voluminous address full of pas- 
sionate invective against the Congress that had impeached him, 
at the very time that his successor, General Grant, delivered a 
laconic first inaugural speech, with Horace Greeley, his rival-to- 
be, sitting in the reporters’ gallery. Grant’s second inaugura- 
tion is remembered chiefly for the keen sufferings of those who 
attended it; for it was the coldest fourth of March in this cent 
ury, the thermometer registering as low as four degrees above 
zero, and the temporary structure in which the evening festiv- 
ities were held was unheated, resulting in the illness and death 
of several of the ladies who had gone to the ball in evening cos- 
tume. So, too, the luckless paraders who waited under the 
driving rain at General Benjamin Harrison’s inauguration, 
only to pass his reviewing-stand long after nightfall, have good 
cause to remember the event as a day of sorrow. 

At the present time, when the most important preliminaries 
are arranged months ahead and all efforts are bent toward mak- 
ing the inauguration ceremonies simpler and less ponderous in 
character, it is of interest to recall Washington’s first Presiden- 
tial inauguration, as recorded in the journal of Senator Maclay, 
a somewhat sardonic eye-witness of the affair. Washington had 
found himself compelled to borrow three thousand dollars, a 
magnificent sum of money in those days, to defray his expenses 
for the journey from Mount Vernon to New York, then the seat 
of government, and arrived at New York on April 22d, 1789, 
having been rowed in an open barge from Elizabethport and 
Staten Island to the Battery, accompanied across the bay by a 
school of frisking porpoises and a mariners’ band playing ‘*‘ God 
Save the King.” While he repaired to a private house on Cherry 
Street, now in the midst of New York’s most degraded slums, 
John Adams, the Vice-President, and the members of the Sen- 
ate held a heated debate as to how the chief magistrate should 
be received, and whether to address him as ‘* Elective Majesty,” 
‘* His Highness,” or ‘* Most Gracious Excellency.” On April 
380th, the day set for the inauguration, when General Washing- 
ton arrived at the Federal building, on the corner of Wall and 
Nassau streets, where his bronze statue now stands, the Senate 
was still deep in these discussions, and the President-elect was 
kept waiting for more than an hour, because those who were to 
receive him were too engrossed in their parts of the debate. 

**The Vice-President.” so Maclay contemptuously records, 
‘opened the session by asking for the direction of the Senate. 
He began: ‘The President will, I suppose, address the Con- 
gress. How shall I behave? How shall I receive him? Shall 
it be standing, or sitting ? 

‘“* Here followed a considerable deal of talk, which I could 
make nothing of. Mr. Lee began with the House of Commons 
(as is usual with him), then the House of Lords, then the king, 
and then back again. The result was that the Lords sat and the 
(Commons stood upon the delivery of the king’s speech Then 
somebody made the sagacious discovery that the Commons only 
stood because they bad no seats.” 

In short, Parliamentary precedents were sought in vain, and 
the Vice-President was finally left without instructions. Then 
arose another discussion as to how the Senate should receive the 
clerk of the House, and it was suggested that he should be ad- 
dressed as ** Usher of the Black Rod.” In the midst of it the 
speaker of the House entered the chamber, closely followed by 
all the members, After some more delay, General Washington 
finally came into the chamber. He advanced between the Sen- 
ators and Representatives, bowing to each, and was placed in 
the chair beside the Vice-President, the Senate with its presi 
dent on the right, the speaker and Representatives on the left 
Mr. Adams then arose and made a short speech, the import of 
which was that the President was now about to take the oath of 
office. 

In the words of the same chronicler, ‘* he seemed to have for- 
got half of what he was to say, for he made a dead pause and 
stood for some time, to all appearance In a vacant mood, ending 


at last with a formal bow 
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After the oath had been administered by Chancellor Living- 
ston, who at the last minute had to borrow a Bible from a 
neighboring Masonic lodge, the fact was communicated to the 
people gathered in Wall Street, who gave three cheers for 
General Washington. The President answered with a bow from 
the window, and then addressed Congress. 

‘* He was agitated and embarrassed,” wrote Maclay, ‘‘ more 
than he ever was by leveled cannon or pointed musket. He 
trembled and several times could scarce make out to read. He 
did not know what to do with his hat, shifting it from one arm 
to the other, and fidgeted with his fingers. When he came to 
the words ‘all the world’ he made a flourish with his right hand 
which left a rather ungainly impression. Indeed, I wished the 
President had not attempted oratory. He was dressed 
in deep brown. with metal buttons with an eagle on them, white 
stockings, a bag and a sword.” 

After the ceremony, consisting of a procession to St. Paul's 
Church and an illumination of the Spanish minister’s house 
during the evening, another memorable debate ensued, because 
the Vice-President ad referred to the inaugural address as *‘ his 
most gracious speech,” an ¢xpression which was finally expunged 
from the record. 

By the time Washington’s second inauguration came around, 
on March 4th, 1792, our forefathers had learned better, and 
nothing occurred to mar the ceremonies at Independence Hall in 
Philadelphia. The President’s address on this occasion lasted 
not quite a minute, and is by far the shortest address made by 
any of the twenty-seven Presidents who have been callea apon 
to do this thankless task. He said : 

‘Fellow-citizens :—Tam again called upon by the voice of my country 
to execute the functions of its chief magistrate. When the occasion 
proper for it shall arrive, I shall endeavor to express the high sense I 
entertain of this distinguished honor, and of the confidence which has 
been reposed in me by the people of united America. 

‘*Previous to the execution of any official act of the President, the 
Constitution requires an oath of office. This oath Iam now about to 
take, and in your presence: That if it shall be found, during my ad 
ministration of the government, I have, in any instance, violated 
willingly or knowingly the injunction thereof, I may (besides incurring 
Constitutional punishment) be subject to the upbraidings of all who 
are now witnesses of the present solemn ceremony.” 

Other inaugural addresses, exceeding this a hundred fold in 
length, have been less to the point. Thus the first General Har- 
rison must have spent several months-in preparing the oratorical 
outlines of a policy which he was destined not even to begin. Of 
all such speeches the most dramatic and inherently interesting, 
of course, were those delivered by Abraham Lincoln and by 
Jefferson Davis upon the eve of the Civil War. 

Lincoln, after cleariy defining the issues and declaring his 
inflexible opposition to the secession beginning on the day of bis 
election to the Presidency, said : 

‘*T have no purpose, directly or indirectly. to interfere with the insti 
tution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have no lawful 
righ’ to do so, and I have no inclination to do go. 

‘In this there need be no bloodshed. no violence; and there shall be 
none, unless it be forced upon the national authority. . 

“In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow-countrymen, and not in mine, 
is the momentous issne of civil war. Ss 

Closing with the ever-memorable prophetic utterance : 

‘* The mystic chords of memory, stretching from every battle-field and 
patriot grave to every living heart and hearthstone, all over this broad 
land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union, when again touched, as 
surely they will be, by the better angels of nature.” 


Lincoln’s address was criticised as no other inaugural ad- 
dress had béen criticised before. Before 
its delivery, as an eye-witness has told, 
while ex - President Buchanan and Mr. 
Lincoln sat facing the Senate, Mr 
Buchanan, who had been informed of the 
import of the speech, sighed audibly and 
frequently, while Mr. Lincoln’s face ap- 
peared grave but unmoved. When he 
arose and spoke, his voice rang out clear 
and audible to all. During the delivery 
of the address Stephen A. Douglas, Lin 
coln’s former antagonist and the leader in 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, 
courteously disembarrassed Lincoln of his 
unwieldy high hat, a deceptive sign of 
peace belied by the riflemen and flying 
batteries stationed outside to command 
all the approaches to the half-constructed 
Capitol. 

Less than a twelvemonth afterward 
Jefferson Davis delivered his inaugural 
speech from the portico of the State House 
of Vicksburg. 

‘** Weare now determined,” he declared, 
amid the enthusiastic cheers of the popu 
lace, ‘**to make all who oppose us smell 
Southern powder and feel Southernsteel.” 

After the ceremonies of the day Mr. 
Davis, unlike Mr. Lincoln, attended the 
evening ‘* levee,” which took the place ot 
the customary inauguration ball. The 
ball at Lincoln’s second inauguration, 
when he entered the hall with Mrs. Lin 
coln on his arm, is remembered by many 
as the last occasion when the two were 
publicly seen together. Six weeks after- 
ward came the fulfillment of the wish expressed by Lincoln 
at Harrisburg, just before bis first inauguration, when he was 
informed of the plot to assassinate him on the next day in Bal 
timore : 

“Tf this country cannot be saved by the principle of perfect 
freedom to all, I would rather be assassinated.” 

Lincoln’s death, and the remembrance of his pacific utter 
ances just before, so moved the sympathies of those on both sides 
that it may well be said to mark the definite inauguration of 
peace—a peace exemplified at President McKintley’s inaugura 
tion by the marching of the veterans in blue and those in gray, 
all under one flag, and a union also of interests in all parts of 
the country in the integrity and the credit of the nation. 

Epwin EMERSON, JR, 
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The Eyes of Presidents. 


ASIDE from the oath of office and the siege which patient 
Presidents suffer from the army of spoils-hunters, there is in 
store for Major McKinley, when he relinquishes the little 
wooden house in North Market Street for the executive man 
sion in Washington, an ordeal of which he little recks. 

President Hayes was the first occupant of the White House to 
undergo the ordeal, and his account of it was so satisfactory 
that all his successors followed his example, with the exception 
of Arthur, and only an accident of railway time-tables prevented 
his doing so. 

There is in none of the instruments of government of these 
United States provision for a Presidential optician, yet private 
enterprise has gone far to establish such an office. 

When the usual introduction has been accomplished, the op- 
tician astonishes the President by the remark : 

‘ Look me straight in the eyes.” 

His business being known beforehand, the optician is not sum- 
marily ejected as a crank, though he sometimes astonishes the 
man he addresses, as he did Garfield, who playfully remarked : 

‘**Confound you, don’t you think I can look any man in the 
face ?” 

Then the optician investigates the eyes of the nation’s chief 
executive. He puts them through all sorts of tests, measures 
them, and fits them with glasses 

Joseph Kornblum, of New York and Pittsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, who does all these things, is known among scientists as 
the inventor of various devices for overcoming astigmatism, or 
a tendency to see things longer or broader than they really ought 
to be. His theoretical studies in Europe equipped him to quali- 
fy as an oculist, but one cannot claim the titles of oculist and 
optician both at once without acquiring a third and less desirable 
one, spelled quack, so he merely calls himself optician, and com- 
bines with the mechanical knowledge of that calling the scien- 
tific information of the other. 

After fitting President Hayes, Mrs. Hayes, President Garfield, 
President Cleveland, and President Harrison and his first wife 
with glasses, Mr. Kornblum feels that he knows the inside of 
the White House fairly well. 

The complaint of President Hayes was: ‘‘I can see to aim, 
but I can’t see the game.” And by that he meant he could 
only use one eye, the other being so near-sighted. But glasses 
for hunting soon remedied that, and the good eye was so per- 
fect that Mr. Hayes seldom used his reading spectacles until 
a few years before his death. Often was he praised for his sin- 
gleness of vision, but few were they who knew that it was a 
physical fact as well as an appropriate metaphor. 

Harrison’s eyes were the most normal of all those ex 
amined. After the first interview with him Mr. Kornblum 
happened to meet Joe Jefferson, who also had undergone the 
ordeal. Jefferson, possibly as a friend of Cleveland, perhaps 
merely as a close student of human nature, wanted to know all 
about the optician’s impressions of the man. Mr. Kornblum 
had been struck especially with President Harrison’s solemnity. 

“Oh,” said Jefferson, ‘*‘ there isn’t a laugh in him.” Next 
time he met the comedian the man of glasses had learned to 
know Mr. Harrison better, and astonished Jefferson by assuring 
him that, far from not having a laugh in him, the President’s 
risible faculties were well developed, and as one got to know 
him it was discovered that he could guffaw with the most light 
hearted of mortals. 

It was not until his second term that Cleveland consented to 





PRESIDENT McKINLEY AND THE OPTICIAN, 


look Mr. Kornblum straight in the eyes, and then he was in 
duced to face the ordeal mainly through the success the optician 
had achieved with his private secretary, H. T. Thurber. 

Hypermetropic astigmatism was the trouble with Mr. Cleve 
land, but Mr. Kornblum fixed him up with glasses for hunting, 
which increased the mortality of ducks; for reading, which 
lessened the pains of perusing even his own messages, and for 
ordinary distant use, which enabled him more readily to detect 
pernicious activity on the part of classified office-holders. And, 
oddly enough, though he saw more of him than any of the 
others, Mr. Kornblum considers that Mr, Cleveland is the most 
jovial and the pleasantest companion of all the Presidents with 
whem he came in contact. There is a suggestion in this that 
Mr. Kornblum always agreed with Mr. Cleveland 
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CHINESE LEGATION. 


YANG YU, CHINESE MINISTER, 


SEE YEH AND SEE GOO WING, THE MINISTER’S 
CHILDREN. 
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The Oriental Legations at Washington. 


FrRoM a picturesque point of view the Chinese, Corean, and Japanese legations are the most interesting of all in Washington. Never 
has the big, black-dragon flag of the Chinese floated over a more popular minister than Mr. Yang Yu, who is so soon to leave this country 
for a higher post at St. Petersburg 

Mrs. Yang Yu accompanied her husband to this country, being the last of a very small number of women of high caste who have been 
allowed this privilege. Mr. and Mrs. Yung Yu have three children, one a boy of nine, and two little daughters. They are always 
bedecked in brilliant satins and rich brocades, and their sex is hard to distinguish, as there is no difference in the mode of dress. 

One of the most important members of this diplomatic family is Mr. Chung, the first secretary and interpreter. He is an all-around 
cultivated gentleman and man of the world, a graduate of Yale, and a devoted wheelman. He is obliged to use a lady’s bicycle, owing to 
his elaborate costume. 

Next to the Chinese, the Coreans command the greatest attention. They are almost uncanny in their quaintness, seeming more like 
animated toys than real flesh and blood. They are of the midget stature, and their enlarged stomachs dominate social etiquette, for in 
Corea the man with the largest stomach takes the highest rank. ; 

The women in their native costume are picturesque to a degree, but they are exhibiting a spirit of progress in the matter of dress that 
It began when the feminine weakness could no longer withstand the fascination of an Easter bonnet 


is certainly to be regretted. 
The men of high rank here become so Euro- 


The picturesque quality of the Japanese in this country is more traditional than real. 
peanized and Americanized that, in matters of education and costume, as well as social form, they are scarcely to be distinguished from 


the gentlemen of our own race. 
The Japanese legation is a modern brick house, with a few lacquer cabinets, screens, and crépe hangings to appeal to the eye as a hint 
Mr. Toru Hoshi, the new minister, isa man of parts, and already highly regarded. He is a grad- 
Mrs. Toru is a stylish-look- 
LOUISE JOHNSON. 


that they, at least, came from Japan. 
uate of an English university, and was admitted to the Bar in London, where he practiced law several years. 
ing and graceful woman, who holds her own in the diplomatic group as well as in general society. 
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SOME PICTURESQUE RESIDENTS OF WASHINGTON. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY B, M. CLINEDINST, 
Copyright, 1897, by Leslie's Weekly. 
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Approach to the north portico of the Executive Mansion, from Pennsylvania Avenue. 
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The main inner passage, on the first floor, extending from the East Room to the conservatories. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, THE PROMENADE CORRIDOR. 
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"he state reception-parlor, where foreign ministers present their credentials to the President. In This is the music-room of the White House. Portraits of Mrs. Hayes and Mrs, Polk hang here. 
this room President Cleveland was married 


THE GREEN ROOM. 
THE RLUE ROOM. 





The President's office, since the Arthur administration, is in the library, on the second floor. The Cabinet room adjoins the library, or President's office. The Cabinet sessions are ordinarily 
President Lincoln's office was in the room now occupied by the Fresident’s private secretary held twice a week in this room, where the President also confers in private with Senatorial and other 
S r advisers 





room of the White House. 


THE PRESIDENT’S OFFICE. : 
THE CABINET ROOM. 





The Red Room, adjoining the Blue Room, on the first floor, is distinctively the family drawing The East Room, originally designed as the grand banqueting hall, is the main state apartment 
of the Executive Mansion, and the only one officially open to the public 
THE RED ROOM, THE EAST ROOM. 


THE EXECUTIVE MANSION—HOME OF THE PRESIDENT. 


Copyright, 1897, by Leslic’s Weekly. 
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JOE DIBNEY was a typical mountaineer—gaunt, long, round 
shouldered, and loose-jointed, but wiry and tough, with eyes 
of faded blue, soft, hay-colored hair, and a scanty, straggling 
beard that gave an expression of weak amiability to his face. 
He wore a suit of butternut brown and a’coonskin cap. On 
his left arm he carried a ‘‘ Kentucky ” rifle with a long 


g, octagon 


barrel, small-bored and heavy—the sort of weapon a true hunter 
trusts and loves. The path he climbed, up the ravine, was steep 
and rough, but probably easier to him than level ground would 
have been, for he was used to the mountains. He had lived 
among them all his life, and had never even dreamed that ex- 
istence elsewhere might be possible for him. When a child he 
had been accustomed to look down for the first beams of sun- 
rise. At twenty, when he married Almira Riggs, daughter of a 
mountaineer, he had built him a log-cabin on a shelf-like little 
plateau high on the rugged face of Notched Mountain. There 
he still lived. 

Almira was energetic, resourceful, and stronger of will than 
he. She could make plans for the future and adhere to them, a 
capacity that Joe contemplated with admiring awe. Only be- 
hind death had sorrow and want been able to creep into the 
little cabin. But when, with her last breath, Almira whis- 
pered that her going was ‘all for the best,” Joe ventured, for 
the first time, to think her wrong. <And so he still thought. 

Though only eleven years old at the time of that bereavement, 
his daughter, inheritrix of her mother’s name and excellent qual- 
ities, naturally succeeded to the vacated domestic throne. Seven 
years later young Sam Jarrett, another mountaineer, grew very 
earnest in his insistence that she should abdicate and take pos- 
session of the new throne to which he invited her, in his cabin. 
Sam was a big, handsome, manly fellow, and the girl’s heart 
pleaded for him, but her lips replied, firmly:  - 

‘** No, I like you, Sam, you know I do; but I can’t leave 
daddy. I promised mother that 'd take care of him, an’ I’m 
goin’ to keep my word.” 

‘*T need to be taken care of, just as much as he does.” 

‘* May be ; but I didn’t promise to take that job.” 

‘* Yes, you did—when you said you’d marry me.” 

** Some time,’ I said.” 

“* Why can’t he come an’ live with us ? Then you could take 
eare of us both. My new cabin is big enough.” 

The girl considered a little, then shook her head. ‘ No. 
He'll never leave the old place while he lives. His memory 
chains him to it. Sometimes he sleeps with his eyes open. Then 
he sees mother an’ talks with her, just as if she was alive again. 
An’ he don’t believe he would see her anywhere else. It was 
good in you to think of it, Sam, but you couldn’t get him to 
move away from the old cabin—not for all the money in the 
world.” 

An hundred feet away, beyond a sharp bend in the ravine 
and altogether out of sight, ‘* Daddy” himself—who was no 
other than Joe Dibney—having listened to this point of the 
conversation, glanced up the almost precipitous mountain-side 
to pick a way for leaving the path unseen by the speakers. 

As Joe climbed, he communed with himself in the light of 
what he had heard. Did he deserve, he asked himself, that it 
should be said his heart was ** gt 0d as gold ” when he was, with 
cruel indifference, sacrificing to his selfish interests the happiness 
of his child ? That she loved Sam, who would be an excellent 
husband for her, he did not doubt ; yet, simply to ‘* take care” 
of him, the girl would throw away the best years of her life, and 
he was permitting her to do so, 

And perhaps the dear one—dead to others, but not to him— 
might come back oftener and be with him more if he were all 
alone. He wondered she had not already noticed what was 
going on, pointed out to him the unworthy way he was acting, 
and told him what he shold do. But then, he reflected, she 
spoke to him of little but their happy past. Why he won- 
dered, since spirits must know everything. 

ET. 

AFTER supper, when his pipe was drawing well, Tige asleep 
at his feet before the hearth, and Almira knitting by the fire 
light, Mr. Dibney took the first step ia his contemplated ref- 
ormation of existent conditions. With assumed indifference he 
asked, in a casual, purposeless way: ‘‘ Seen Sam Jarrett ’round 
*ver lately 

‘* He was here to-day,” replied the girl, without looking up. 

‘“ Was,eh? Wantin’ anythin’ p’tic’lar ?” 

Almira hesitated a little. Sam certainly was wanting some- 
thing, very particularly, but she did not care to say anything 
about it, so she compromised conscientious regard for truth 
with maidenly reserve in the reply: ‘* He didn’t seem to speak 
of anythin’ more’n usual.” 

‘“*H’m. Comes pretty often, doesn’t he ?” 

** Oh, I don’t know as he does. He stops in sometimes to say 
* good-mornin’’ or ‘ good-evenin’’ when he happens to be huntin’ 
over this way, but not so very often, He hasn’t been here be- 
fore since—since Monday.” 

‘* An’ it’s ’way “long in the week to We’nsday. No; he don’t 
come often.” 

**T don’t see why you want to tease me, daddy, I can’t help 
his comin’.” 

** Didn’t say as you could, Don’t mean as you should. When 
be you ’n him goin’ to get married ¢ 

‘* N-never, I guess.” She could not prevent tears filling her 
eyes, but, looking for a dropped stitch, hid them from her 
father’s sight, 
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“Oh, yes, you will, Why shouldn’t you? How would 
Christmas suit ?” 

She glanced up at him with surprise. Christmas! The very 
date Sam had been vainly urging upon her. The coincidence 
was startling. But now, as then, she shook her head. 

**T don’t see what makes you plague me <o to-night, daddy. 
Pve no notion of marryin’ Sam, or anybody.” 

‘Haven't, eh? Well, for the first time, little girl, I think 
you're fibbin’ to daddy. You’ve a mighty big notion of marry- 
in’ Sam ; but you’re tryin’ your best to stomp it down intoa 
grave in your heart, turnin’ the sweet spring of hope there into 
a pizen stream of pain. An’ why? ‘Cause you think you be to 
stay byme. That won’t do,’Miry. °’Tain’t in reason nor natur. 
It’s a girl’s place to marry when she finds the man she loves an’ 
he’s any way sort o’ fit—as your mother did. It’s right for you 
to go to Sam.” 

She was really dropping stitches by the score, and her cheeks 
were burning while she listened, but when he reached his perora- 
tion she raised her head and replied : ‘‘T promised mother I’d 
never leave you, daddy, an’ I won’t.” Tears, that she no longer 
attempted to conceal, stood in her eyes, and her voice was low 
and tremulous, but her determination was firm. 

‘* She meant that different from the way you took it.” 

‘* Whatever is in the heart only God an’a person’s self knows. 
But what we give our promise to is our understandin’ of the 
words we hear.” 

‘* But, Miry, is it in reason to suppose so good a mother as 
she was would think o’ makin’ me a burden on your life, givin’ 
you reason to think some time it would be good if I was dead 
an’ out 0’ the way ?” 

“Oh, daddy ! How can you talk like that ?” 

a telly, I shall be ‘shamed to live if I hev to feel that every 
day I put in is one of unhappy wishin’ an’ weary waitin’ for 
my little girl to suffer, ’eause she can’t feel herself free to love 
an’ marry until I’m gone.” 

‘‘T’m not waitin’ for you to die that [may marry Sam. The 
Lord knows I never had such a mean thought. We are young 
an’ can get along well enough just as we are, an’ I'd rather wait 
all my life than lose you.” 

‘* You think so now, but waitin’ gets harder as it keeps on. 
The third hour on a deer runway is three times as long as the 
first. You an’ Sam want to marry, but here, standin’ in the 
way, am I, in mizzable good health an’ not much likely to acci- 
dents; liable to live thirty or forty years yet, maybe. It stands 
to reason that after a while you get to wishin’ it was some other 
way before you get to be an old woman, an’ Sam, tired an’ sick 
of your puttin’ him off, takes up with some other girl an’ mar- 
ries her.” She winced at that, evidently, and feeling he had 
scored a point, he went on: ‘* I’ve made up my mind what I’m 
goin’ to do. I’ve always wanted to see Californy, an’ now 
there’s nothin’ to hinder me, as soon as I’ve seen you’n Sam 
married, from goin’. Tl just stop long enough to lay in some 
venison ’n bar-meat, to give you ’n Sam a start this winter, an’ 
then I'll be off.” 

‘* You'll do nothin’ of the sort, daddy. Lay in as much meat 
for winter as you like, but you'll stay right here an’ help eat it. 
The idea of your goin’ off that way! If you do, I'll go along. 
If I didn’t, something bad would be sure to happen to you. An’ 
how could I get along without you ?” 

If the time had yet arrived for the meek to “ inherit the 
earth,” Joe Dibney would have been well off. Whenever his 
‘** ves” collided with the *‘ no” of a stronger will he gave way, 
without struggle or complaint. So, when Almira positively 
negatived his project, he submissively abandoned it. But he 
kept on trying to find out, by thinking, some other way for at- 
tainment of his unselfish desire, and as thinking was an unwont- 
ed and difficult exercise for him, his conclusions were far from 
sound. Assuming that his continuance of life doomed Almira 
to spinsterhood, it seemed to him the best thing he could do 
would be to die. He would have rather preferred to go away 
somewhere and continue living for a while ; but it did not really 
matter much, since if he went away he would see no more of 
either the girl or her mother—for he feared the latter would 
come to him only in the old cabin. Securing the girl’s happi- 
ness was the main thing—whatever happened to him. 

Day after day he wandered over the mountains, ostensibly 
hunting, but actually lost in cogitation upon the problem, 
‘* How can I fix the little girl right, so’s to be safe ?” 

An answer always comes to him who earnestly questions and 
patiently waits. So one eventually came to Joe ; not clearly, 
for it led him upon altogether unknown ground, but with suffi- 
cient definiteness in its general outlines to present a hopeful 
seeming. Sam Jarrett, he felt assured, would be able to aid 
the development of his inchoate scheme, for the young man 
went down to the town ten times for his once, and knew far 
more than he of the ways of the world. 

Whatever opportunities intelligently aided chance might, at 
other times, afford to Sam for little casual interviews with Al- 
mira, he never missed his formal Sunday-evening visit. Fair 
weather or foul, light of the moon or dark, that once a week the 
faithful lover climbed the rugged path to Joe’s cabin and was 
welcome, Dibney would sit and talk with him a while, long 
enough to give tacit assurance of his countenance, and then 
retire. Thereupon, Sam and Almira would get nearer together 
before the fire and open up the old argument, or, for a little 
time, find illusory happiness in planning what they would do 
when married, 

Joe’s opportunity, as he conceived, arrived on one of those 
Sunday evenings ; yet he hesitated about availing himself of it 
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until he knew that, in fairness to the young folks, he should 
long ago have been in bed. His purpose had not weakened, but 
he feared betraying it. Eventually, however, with an air of 
studied unconcern that he hoped would avert suspicion from his 
intensely earnest interest, he asked: ‘‘Sam, what’s ‘ assur- 
ance’ ?” 

*** Assurance,’” replied the young man, eying him with a 
little doubt, ‘‘is impudence—cheek.” 

Joe, who affected busying himself scraping with a bit of glass 
the exterior of a new powder-horn—which he deemed a proper 
Sunday task—deliberated a little before rejoining: ‘* Seems to 
me like ’d heard it had another meanin’—a sort o’ givin’ odds 
a man won’t die in a certain time.” 

“*Oh, that’s insurance,” responded Sam, with an air of re- 
lief. 

‘*May be. lsawa printed piece about it, down to the store 
one time, and, though I didn’t take particular notice, it seemed 
to me it was the way I had it.” 

** Most likely it’s both ways. Anyhow, I guess that must 
have been the notion about it the gambler had, who, as I’ve 
heard, wouldn’t go into it cause, he said, he didn’t propose to 
play anything in which he had to die to beat the game.” 

Joe chuckled. ‘' Yes, yes; that’s the way he saw it, eh? 
Gamblers are smart chaps—have to be, I reckon. An’ he saw 
he could beat it that way. Shouldn't wonder. Wish I'd kept 
that printed piece. I’ve a sort 0’ curiosity about it.” 

‘“*T don’t know all about it, cause there are lots of figures 
that have a powerful sight to do with it, an’ I’m no hand for 
figures, but I’ve got the general idea. There was a chap stopped 
over night at our house, only a little while ago, who said he fol- 
lered it for a livin’, an’ he talked like a runnin’ stream about it. 
You put up a lot “f money at first, an’ then keep on putting up 
more every year as long as youlive. The company—it’s always 
a company you go against—puts up nothing until you die. 
Then, if you haven’t missed putting up once, an’ they can’t get 
out of it somehow, they pay a lot of money to whoever you’ve 
said, when you were alive, should have it.” 

‘You're quite sure about its requirin’ a lot o’ money to be 
put up at first ?” 

‘Oh, yes. That’s sure enough.” 

‘* But, supposin’ a fellow didn’t have it, don’t you reckon he 
might make some arrangement for the company to keep account 
of what he’d ought to put up if he’d had it an’ take it out o’ 
what they’d have to pay when he died ?” 

‘*The chap didn’t mention anything like that. Maybe it’s an 
idea that hasn’t occurred to them yet. But—hold on—s’pose a 
man was to live so long that what he’d ought to pay would come 
to more than he had to get when he died, that’s how the com- 
pany could get out even.” 

** Could it do that ?” 

‘* Mighty easy, I should say.” 

**T don’t see what ’d be the sense of a man’s givin’ the com- 
pany more than he was to get back.” 

* No; but how is he to know he’s goin’ to do that when he 
starts in payin’? An’ after he has once commenced he must 
keep on, or he gets nothin’ back. His only hope is that he may 
die while he still has somethin’ the best of the company.” 

‘* An’ it takes a heap of money ?” 

‘* Loads of it.” 

Joe sighed and stared meditatively into the fire. The con- 
tingency of living too long was not what troubled him. An 
insured man’s foot might easily slip on Banner Rock, where the 
sheer fall would be a thousand feet ; or his gun go off accident- 
ally. Nobody need live too long who did not wish to. But it 
was hard, after he had made his mind up to all that, to find his 
scheme naught, just for lack of money to make a first payment. 
Still, he did not, even yet, wholly despair. In the entirely ab- 
normal state of mind to which his anxiety had wrought him, he 
was quite unconscious of the dishonesty in his projected opera- 
tion upon that abstract impersonality, ‘the company,” and 
only perplexed deeply as to how it might be effected. Out of 
the gloom a bright idea suddenly flashed upon him. He might 
borrow the needed money and leave, where Almira would be 
sure to find, it, an injunction for her to repay the loan from the 
sum given to her by the company 

Sam unwittingly put his foot through that pretty pipkin of 
hope, as he went on saying: ‘*‘ Even when a fellow has given 
them a lot of money they ’most always find some way to get 
out of payin’. A man has got to die of some long, lingerin’ dis- 
ease none of his kin or belongin’ ever had, or they'll claim he 
fraudulently concealed a heredit’ry ailment an’ get out of 
payin’ on that ground. An’ they’ve got judges who'll decide 
for’em that bein’ killed by fallin’ trees runs in the blood in some 
families, if necessary. If the man’s sickness is of the right sort 
he must have preachers an’ doctors an’ justices of the peace 
see him die and swear he died naturally, and he’s got to be cut 
open an’ searched for poison after he’s sure dead ; an’ an under- 
taker must certify that he is really buried, or the company don’t 
pay a cent.” 

** But s’pos’n he’s killed sudden, by accident, where there’s 
no one to see him die ?” 

* Then they’re dead sure not to give up a cent, ’cause they'll 
claim he killed himself, an’ they’ve got the law so fixed that 
that lets them out an’, more yet, gives them the right to put 
in state’s-prison any one that claims the money.” 

Joe’s dream was over ; his air-castle tumbled about his ears. 
Fate’s will, evidently stronger than his, required that he should 
live. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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The Younger Social Set of Canton, Ohio. 


ONE year ago Canton was generally known as a typical well-to-do Ohio town, with the special distinction of being the place of residence of Major William McKinley. To-day it is 
world-famous as having been the scene of the greatest succession of campaign demonstrations ever called forth by the personal popularity of a political candidate in the United States ; 


and takes its place among the historic homes of American Presidents 
wife has been a dominant influence, will come a considerable element on the feminine side of Washington society during the administration now opening. 


of Canton’s social ** set,” and who will grace the inauguration ball, is herewith presented. Among this charming bevy are Miss Grace Howe McKinley and Miss Mary Saxton Barber, 


From the society of Canton, in which the sweet Christian womanhood of President McKinley’s mother and of his 


A group of the younger ladies 


nieces of the President and Mrs. McKinley. Already, as Canton girls, they had enjoyed the social popularity which augurs well for future triumphs in Washington. 


The Blacksmiths of Gretna Green. 


THE London papers announce the death, at the age of ninety- 
eight, of William Lang, of Springfield, Scotland. 

Perhaps neither the name nor the locality excites any re 
sponsive thrill in your memory. But when you are reminded 
that Springfield is virtually Gretna Green, and that William 
Lang was the son of Simon, the son of David, the grandson by 
marriage of Joseph Paisley, all famous ** blacksmiths” of Gretna 
Green, you will realize that Scotland has lost the last connecting 
link with that romantic era in her matrimonial history (between 
1754 and 1856), when the very name of Gretna Green conjured 
up images of fond lovers and of stern fathers, of hurried flight 
and of hot pursuit, of marriages celebrated in the very teeth of 
furious parental arrivals. 

The era began in 1754, because it was then that the English 
law put its foot down on all unions not celebrated by ministers 
of the Church of England. Prior to that time there was no 
need for an eloping couple to resort to Scotland. The so-called 
chaplains of the Fleet in London were doing a roaring business 
in non-canonical marriages. But the English marriage-act of 
1754 abolished these semi-clerical frauds. Nevertheless, England 
still recognized as legal a marriage celebrated in Scotland ac- 
cording to the Scotch law. And the Scotch law only required 
that a couple should stand up in the presence of two witnesses 
and declare themselves man and wife. So there was a whirling 
of coaches and a clattering of horses across the border, and elop- 
ing couples who could not afford the delay of banns and regis- 
tration were hastily joined together at the little village of Spring- 
field, which stood on the great highway just across the River 
Sark, the boundary line between England and Scotland. In 
1856 business at Gretna was dealt a great blow by the passage 
of Lord Brougham’s act, which provided that one, at least, of 
the contracting parties in any marriage celebrated in Scotland 
must have been a resident thereof for twenty-one days previous. 

So William Lang’s trade during the last third of bis life was 
limited to mere pedestrians—Scotch lads and lassies of humble 
degree and slender purses, attracted hither by the romantic 
associations of the place He no longer gathered in the lordly 
carriage runaways, prodigal of cash and liquor, whom alone his 
ancestors would have condescended to join together. He sank 
so low, indeed, that he had to eke out a livelihood by carrying 
the village mails. J. M. Barrie gives this description of him as 
he appeared in 1554: ** A postman’s empty letter-bag on his back 
and a glittering drop trembling from his nose, he picked his way 
through the puddles, his lips pursed into a portentous frown, 
and his gray head bowed professionally in contemplation of a 
pair of knock-kneed but serviceable shanks.” 

** For nigh a century,” says the same authority, ‘‘ Springfield 
has marked time by the Langs, and still finds ‘in David Lang’s 
days’ as forcible a phrase as ‘ when Plaucus was consul.’ ” 

David Lang, as we have seen, was the grandfather of Will- 
iam. But it was Williem’s great-great-grandfather, the grand 
father of David’s wife—it was Joseph Paisley who originally 
recognized the geographical advantages of Gretna Green, and 
conceived the lucky idea of starting there a marrying-bureau 
for eloping English youth. 

From the celerity with which he riveted the matrimonial 
bonds, he was familiarly and facetiously known as the *‘ black 
smith.” This title was handed down to his descendants, none of 
whom ever really practiced that trade. Paisley himself was 
originally a tobacconist, who employed his leisure in smuggling. 
He died-in 1818. David Lang as a lad was his assistant (the 
other witness at the clandestine marriages), later started in as 
his rival, and eventually, by his marriage with Paisley’s grand 
daughter, he became the legitimate successor of the great orig 
inal. 

As the law exacted no qualifications for the celebrant, other 


rivals sprang up. Hostelries were likewise built for the bridal 
accommodation of fugitive couples, the landlords of which felt 
themselves called to the priesthood. By the middle of the cent- 
ury there were four famous marrying-shops, the two rival inns 
at Springfield, that washed their hands of each other across the 
street, the old mansion house of Gretna Hail, which had been 
bought and turned into aa inn by Linton, an ex-valet of Netherby, 
and the toll-bar just on the right bank of Sark, whose advan- 
tages of position led the landlord to dabble in matrimony, at 
first in a small, amateurish way, but afterward in whole-souled 
business fashion. 

Nevertheless the fame of the Langs kept them at the head of 
the profession so long as the profession remained a remunera- 
tive one. Exactly how remunerative it was in the good old 
days may be judged from the sworn testimony of old David 
Lang, given in a trial that grew out of one of these Gretna 
Green marriages. 

When asked how much he had been paid for discharging the 
duties of a priest, David replied, pleasantly: ‘‘ Twenty or thirty 
pounds, or perhaps forty pounds; I cannot say to a few pounds.” 
This was pretty well, but there are authenticated cases in which 
one hundred pounds was paid. If business was slack and the 
bridegroom not pressing, they lowered their charges ; but where 
the bribed post boys told them of high rank, hot pursuit, and 
heavy purses, they squeezed their dupes remorselessly. It is 
told of Joseph Paisley that when, on his death-bed, he heard the 
familiar rumble of coaches into the village he shook death from 
him, ordered the runaways to approach his presence, married 
three couples from his bed, and gave up the ghost with three 
hundred pounds in his palsied hands. Beattie, at the toll-bar, 
on the other hand, did not scorn silver fees, and as occasion war- 
ranted, the priests have doubtless ranged in their charges from 
half a crown and a glass of whisky to a hundred pounds. 

Though no ceremony was needed, the Gretna priests gener- 
ally found that the consciences of their clients were soothed by 
a short service. The Langs used to read a ritual resembling that 
of the Church of England. Their less-experienced rivals were 
often content with a more primitive service. This is how one 
Thomas Blythe, for example, described the ceremony as he per- 
formed it: ‘I first asked if they were single persons. They 
said they were. I then asked the man, ‘ Do you take this wo- 
man for your wife? He said,‘ Yes.’ I then said to the woman, 
‘Do you take this man for your lawful husband? She said, 
‘Yes.’ I then said, ‘ Put on the ring.’ The ring was puton. I 
then said, ‘The thing is done; the marriage is complete.’ ” 

Marriage lines were usually given to the bride, and most of 
the Gretna priests kept registers. The following is the form of 
certificate used at Gretna Hall : 

KINGDOM OF SCOTLAND, 

County of Dumfries, 

PARISH OF GRETNA. 
Tuese are to Certify to all to whom these Presents may come, That 
, from the parish of , in the county 
of , and . from the parish of = 
in the county of . being now here present, and having 
declared themselves single persons, were this day Married, agreeable to 

the Laws of Scotland, as witness our hands 

Gretna Hall, this day of 

\ 
{ 

Many illustrious names appear in the registers which are still 
carefully preserved by the heirs of the Lintons and the Langs. 
Royalty in the person of a Bourbon prince of Naples, English 


Witnesses 


aristocracy in the shape of earls and viscounts, celebrities like 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, all made what was known as an 
**o’er-the-march ” wedding. 

But the greatest exploit ever performed by any of the Gretna 
parsons fell to the lot of David Lang when he * joined” Lord 


Erskine to Miss Sarah Buck. On that occasion the lord chan- 
cellor of England made his way to Gretna disguised as an old 
woman, and was married in that garb. 

Strange romances are related of less-known folk. An elderly 
North-of-England widower once took advantage of the unex- 
plained absence of his son to dash over to Gretna Green with a 
plump village maiden, forty years his junior. Just as the bridal 
couple had started on the homeward voyage they met another 
post-chaise driving at a furious pace. As the two vehicles passed 
each other the newly-made bridegroom caught sight of his own 
son, seated beside an unknown damsel. No need to ask on what 
errand the young couple were bent. The irate and illogical 
father grew purple at the sight. He ordered his postilions to 
turn round and give chase. Pursuer was fleeter than the pur- 
sued. It seemed all up with the latter, when the son, leaning 
out of the window, discharged his pistol at the head of one of 
his father’s leaders. Ere the dead horse could be extricated 
from the harness, the runaways had become man and wife. 

On one occasion Lang’s services were required simultaneously 
by two couples who were both in a desperate hurry, and after 
the ceremony was over it was discovered that by a trifling mis- 
take the wrong brides and bridegrooms had been united. But 
Lang was in no wise disconcerted. 

‘** Aweel,” he said, contentedly, ‘‘ jest sort yersel’s.” 


Mr. Clinton Scollard. 


THE poems of Clinton Seollard are well known to readers of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, and to «tl who keep an eye on current litera- 
purity of taste, delicacy of 

sentiment, and withal an un- 
failing lyric quality, are his 
distinguishing marks. Mr. 
Scollard was born in Clinton 
New York, in 1860, and was 
educated at Hamilton College, 
from which he was graduated 
in 1881. The year after leav- 
ing college he spent as in- 
structor in rhetoric and ora 
tory at the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic. In the summer of 
meee . 1884 he went to Harvard asa 


ture. Flawless technique, 





CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


post-graduate student, devot- 
ing himself to advanced English studies. In 1887 he traveled 
abroad, spending several months in the Orient, which inspired 
his ‘* Songs of Sunrise Lands,” published in 1892. Upon his re- 
turn he was called to Hamilton as an instructor in English liter- 
ature, which chair he has but recently resigned. Mr. Scollard’s 
verses began to attract attention while he was yet an under- 
graduate at Hamilton. His first volume, ‘‘ Pictures in Song,” 
was published in 1884, and was followed in 1886 by ‘‘ With Reed 
and Lyre,” dedicated to his friend and fellow - poet, Frank 
Dempster Sherman. , ‘Old and New World Lyrics” appeared 
in 1888. ‘*Giovio and Giulia,” a metrical romance, was pri- 
vately printed in 1891. Then came ‘* Songs of Sunrise Lands,” 
containing his best work, and two prose volumes, ‘* Under Sum- 
mer Skies” and ‘‘On Sunny Shores.” ‘ The Hills of Song” and 
a volume of children’s songs complete his bibliography. The 
poet is domestic in his tastes, and is happily married. He lives 
in Clinton, where his home is the centre of a delightful literary 
coterie He has no oddities or eccentricities, but is well-bal 
anced, genial, and popular among all classes. He is an adept in 
athletics, and much of his fame at Hamilton was earned as a 
base-ball pitcher. He is an expert tennis-player, and he takes a 
wholesome interest in all sports and contests in which speed, 
muscle, and endurance are chief factors of success, 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


A FORTUNE MADE THROUGH 


THE wonderful progress of inventive science in the past few 
years has operated as a great stimulus to inventors all over the 
country to invoke the protection of the government patent 
system, in order that they might reap the harvest of their own 
ingenuity. It isa well-known fact, to which thousands of dis- 
appointed inventors will bear testimony, that the real discoverer 
of a novelty, or of a novel way of producing a result, rarely 
profits by his ingenuity. Usually the real inventor fails to pro- 
tect the product of his brain, and another, whose commercial 
instinct is perhaps more fully developed than his mechanical 
ingenuity, seizes upon the principle involved, and covering it 
with a broad patent, gathers in the profits and sits down to the 
enjoyment of a life of ease. 

To impress upon the inventors of the country the importance 
of promptly taking advantage of the complete protection af 
forded by this patent system, to remove the misapprehension 
that it is a difficult thing to secure a patent, and to afford a 
healthy stimulus to inventors to exercise their ingenuity, is the 
legitimate service of the enterprising patent attorney. To 
couple with these functions thoroughly up-to-date, systematic 
business methods, whereby the facilities necessary to the careful 
management of many interests are all available for each invent- 
or, and to invoke the gigantic power of the American press to 
give character and support to such an enterprise, and to spread 
its fame throughout the civilized world, is certainly the work of 
a man of no common order. 

This surprising feat has been accomplished, and in a manner 
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researches to the statutes of all foreign countries, and writing 
several monographs, which are accepted as authorities 

Mr. Wedderburn then conceived the idea of organizing a 
bureau for the prosecution of patent and pension cases, as well 
as other claims against the government, on a basis entirely 
novel. He associated with him in this enterprise Mr. William 
R. Hearst, son of the late Senator, and the present proprietor of 
the Ne mw York Journal and San Francisco Ewraminer. The 
Examiner Bureau of Claims was thus established, the purpose 
of which was to interest a large numbe of newspapers in solicit 
ing and prosecuting the claims of their readers at such reason 
able charges as would enable the claimant to secure protection 
f cost. Several thousand news 


and justice at the minimum « 
papers entered this combination, and the bureau from the first 
was a notable success. After serving as manager of the Bureau 
of Claims for four years, Mr. Wedderburn resolved to devote 
his attention solely to patents, and having disposed of his inter 
est in the bureau for a very considerable sum, he set about the 
organization of the patent firm of John Wedderburn & Co., in 
which he owns a large controlling interest. 

As in the organization of the Examiner Bureau of Claims, so 
in establishing his own firm, Mr. Wedderburn recognized the 
indispensable assistance of the press, not only in building up a 
business enterprise by bringing it to the attention of the public, 
but also by securing the countenance and support of the news 
papers themselves by making them his business associates and 
partners in the responsibilities he assumed. It is a remarkable 

fact that the firm of John Wedderburn & Co. to-day 











embraces more than three thousand well-known news 
papers, all of which are stockholders and whose vital 
interest it is not only to spread abroad the fame of this 
firm, but also to guarantee to the public the skill and 
integrity of its managemont 

Karly in the history of the new firm Mr. Wedder- 
burn decided that he would devote special attention 
to the development of simple inventions. Experience 
had taught him, as it has many others, that few in- 
ventors of costly or complicated devices realize any- 
thing from the work of their hands and brains. Com- 
petition in the improvement of complicated machinery 
is so keen that a device is hardly patented before it is 
abandoned to make way for something embracing 
greater novelty or efficiency. In the field of simple 
inventions, however, the every-day man and woman 
of moderate opportunities and no great mechanical 
skill have a chance to help themselves along life’s 
thorny path by inventing or improving the utensils, 
appliances, and other devices in common use. If the 
element of real novelty exists in these inventions 
they can be protected by broad and adequate patents, 
and as they can be manufactured at low cost and with 
little expenditure for plant, they are eagerly taken up 
by manufacturers and often yield generous financial 
returns, and, in no small number of cases, large fort- 
unes 

The average man needs a stimulus to make him 
work. This fact Mr. Wedderburn keenly recognized, 
and he decided to establish a monthly competition 
based upon a healthy spirit of emulation and havin 
for its object a prize sufficiently large to form a gen 


erous recompense for the effort exerted. but not large 
enough to excite merely the cupidity of the contest 
ant. Mr. Wedderburn appreciated the dangers of an 
approach to the lottery system, and has most care 
fully avoided the demoralizing methods by which un 
principled men seek to enrich themselves at the ex 





pense of the poor by instilling a hope that can never 
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so comprehensive and effective as to call forth the unqualified 
approval of the most distinguished public men, and to win the 
loyal support and championship of the leading newspapers of 
the country, many of which have cast aside all precedents to 
testify their appreciation. 

The ‘* Power of the Press” was early made the motto of the 
now famous firm of patent attorneys, Messrs. John Wedderburn 
& Co., of No. 618 F Street, Washington, D. C., whose success in 
securing the foremost position in a most distinguished profession 
has been properly attributed to the assistance of the newspapers 
of the country—a success that has left this firm practically with 
out a rival, and has made it an object of such general interest, 
even as a mere business enterprise, that LESLIE’s WEEKLY feels 
justified in devoting considerable space to an analysis of the 
methods by which these remarkable results have been achieved. 

It is but a short time ago that Mr. John Wedderburn organ 
ized this firm, but it is not fair to say that he was at that time 
inexperienced in the line of his chosen profession. His early 
career had been in journalisin, which broadened his mind and 
endowed him with that resourcefulness characteristic of trained 
newspaper men, and which has enabled him to command his 
faculties at their best under all conditions, While hardly more 
than a youth, Mr. Wedderburn’s energy and enterprise attracted 
the attention of the late Senator Hearst, who was noted for his 
remarkable intuition in selecting men for the responsible posi 
tions to which he assigned them in his vast business enterprises. 
Senator Hearst appointed Mr. Wedderburn his confidential 
agent, and in this capacity the young man developed remark 
able executive ability and business aptitude, managing impor 
tant affairs intrusted to him, and often embracing transactions 
involving millions of dollars, in such a manner as to win the 
hearty approval of his shrewd and experienced patron, While 
serving Mr. Hearst in this important capacity, Mr. Wedder 
burn began a comprehensive study of patent law, extending his 


be realized. A prize of one hundred and fifty dollars 
in cash was therefore offered to the inventor of the 
best and simplest device submitted during any month, 
the decision resting with a special board of awards 
No fee was charged for entrance into these competitions, the 
payment of the customary search-fee of five dollars entitling 
the inventor to compete. A contest thus organized and man- 
aged with the most absolute fairness naturally won the confi- 
dence of the public, and the monthly competitions became so 
popular that the firm determined to add another interesting 
feature by presenting to each contestant who submitted a 
really meritorious device a sterling-silver modal, the quality 
of which should be attested by the highest official author 
ity. In this detail Mr. Wedderburn’s anxiety to secure the 
highest possible indorsement of his methods was again exem 
plified, and after a sample medal had been chosen at random 
it was submitted to Mr. R. E. Preston, director of the United 
States Mint, who caused it to be assayed, and reported it as of 
the purest sterling silver, warranted one thousand fine. Thus 
the firm was enabled to compensate a large number of inventors 
whose devices, though meritorious, were not sufficiently val- 
uable to win the first prize 

When these competitions were inaugurated the Board of 
Awards was chosen from among the experts in the employ of 
Messrs. Wedderburn & Co,, none of whom could have any pos 
sible interest in the selection of a prize-winner, The decisions 
of this board were accepted without question and were notably 
fair to all concerned. Recently, however, Mr. Wedderburn’s 
desire to turn the brightest possible light upon his business 
methods, and to guarantee to all inventors the fairest possible 
conditions of competition, has led him to secure the services of 
a board of awards composed of the most distinguished men in 
public life and business circles at the Capital City, and it is a 
notable fact that the selection of the prize-winner in the Janu 
ary competition has been made by a board composed of United 
States Senator William M. Stewart, of Nevada, chairman ; 
Representative Claude M. Swanson, of Virginia; Mr. John C 
Eckloff, cashier of the Second National Bank, of Washington ; 
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Mr. Frederick E. Woodward, of the well-known firm of Wood- 
ward & Lothrop, and Mr. A. C. Moses, of the great business 
house of William B. Moses’s Sons. With their interests in the 
hands of such a Board of Awards it goes without saying that 
inventors of the country feel entirely satisfied with the result. 
When Mr. Wedderburn’s plan of uniting a large number of 
newspapers in the prosecution of patent, pension, and other 
claims was laid before President Cleveland, who was then prac 
ticing law in New York, he gave it unqualified approval, and 
said with much emphasis : 
Anything which would stop the extortion of claim agents would be 
r,and would be of great advantage to those who have valid 


a good thin 
claims 

Within the past month so distinguished a public man as Vice- 
President Stevenson has addressed the following letter to Mr. 
Wedderburn : 

UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER 
OFFICE OF VICE-PRESIDENT, February 2d, 1897 
John Wedderburn & Co., Washington, D. C. 

GeNTLEMEN :—You have been so highly spoken of to me by my friends 
as men of strict integrity and prompt in all business matters that I do not 
hesitate to commend vou to such of my friends who may need the advice 
and assistance of a reliable attorney Very truly yours, 

\. E. STEVENSON, 
Vice-President, United States 

Scores of Senators and Representatives have gladly availed 
themselves of Mr. Wedderburn’s recognized ability and integ- 
rity to refer to him the business of their constituents sent to 
them for reference to reputable attorneys. United States Sena- 
tor Arthur P. Gorman, who is recognized as one of the shrewd- 
est business men in Congress, recently wrote Mr. Wedderburn as 
follows : 

I assure you [ wish you great success. It frequently happens that 
constituents make inquiry of me relative to patents, and I shall be glad 
to refer them to you, as I believe you will give careful attention to any 
matter intrusted to your charge 

It is one thing to invent a device and patent it, and quite 

another thing to sell it at a remunerative figure, and Mr. 
Wedderburn soon discovered that many inventors were suffer- 
ing at the hands of unprincipled attorneys, who take from them 
large fees for the avowed purpose of selling their patents. It is 
doubtful if any class of persons is made the object of the atten- 
tions of more unscrupulous schemers than the great army of 
American inventors. Every one who has ever secured a patent 
will remember how soon the alluring propositions began to come 
through the mails after the publication of the Official Gazelte 
announcing the name and device of the patentee. Of course the 
same propositions went to all inventors whose names and ad- 
dresses appeared in the Gazette, and to each the same tempting 
prospect was held out, and the same certainty cf a fortune pre- 
dicted. In each case a sum of money was demanded in advance, 
for which the attorney agreed to ** advertise the device for sale 
in leading newspapers ” and to *‘ personally present ” it to manu 
facturers and capitalists. The result might have been foreseen, 
for in each case the attorney puts the lion’s share of the fees in 
his pocket, and after spending a dollar or two in advertising the 
device in vague and inadequate terms, the transaction is closed, 
and the inventor is left with nothing but a bitter experience to 
console him for the loss of a very considerable sum of money, 
and, what is of much more value, several weeks’ time immedi 
ately following the allowance of his patent 

Messrs. Wedderburn & Co. held aloof from the patent-selling 
field for a long time, but when they finally entered it they did 
so in a manner calculated to bring results. Rejecting all the 
shams and pretenses of the so-called attorneys who take the 
inventors’ money without rendering an adequate return, Mr. 
Wedderburn determined to sell his clients’ pat: nts by securing 
the widest possible publicity for them. The Power of the Press 
was again bis motto in bringing to the attention of manufact- 
urers and investors the devices protected by the patents secured 
through his firm, and the results have been astonishing, even to 
those who recognize the tremendous power of judicious adver- 
tising. Backed by the great prestige which bis enormous 
advertising contracts gave him, Mr. Wedderburn devoted his 
personal attention to the negotiation of an agreement embracing 
forty of the leading newspapers in the country. In thirty-nine 
of these he proposed to insert an advertisement of sufficient 
length to fully describe the invention, and to enable any pros- 
pective purchaser to form a clear idea of its function and of its 
superiority to others of its class These ne wspapers cover the 
entire reading public of the United States, and embrace the fol 
lowing great daily journals, each of which is a household word 
in almost every home in the country: New York World; 
New York Journal ; Philadelphia Press ; Baltimore American ; 
Hartford Courcnt; Springfield Union ; Nor- 
folk Virginian; Atlanta ¢ stitution ; 
bama) State Herald; Knoxville (Tennessee) Journal: New 


Boston Globe : 


Birmingham (Ala 


Orleans Times-Democrat; Little Rock (Arkansas) Gazette: 
Houston (Texas) Post ; Pittsburgh Dispatch ; Cleveland Py: 

Cincinnati Post; Detroit biee Press 
Grand Rapids (Michigan) FLrening Press; Louisville Corie 


Cincinnati Enquirer ; 
Journal; Indianapolis Sentinel; Chicago Times-Hera Mil 
waukee Lrening News; St. Paul Pioneer Press ; Sioux City 


(lowa) Journal; St. Louis Chronicle: St. Louis Globe Deno 


erat; Sioux City Times; Omaha World-Herald ; Topeka Cupi 
fal; Helena (Montana) Jndependent; Denver Republican, 
Seattle Post-Jitelligence; San Francisco Chronicle ; Mobile 


Register Atchison (Kansas) 


Champion , Toledo Blade. 


Dubuque (lowa) Telegraph 


In addition to these great newspapers Mr. Wedderburn en 
listed the services of the National Recorder, the leading tech 
nical newspaper of the National Capital, which has an enormous 
circulation among inventors, patentees, manufacturers, sci 
entists, and investors, For the small sum of twenty dollars Mr. 
Wedderburn agreed to print a six-line advertisement of any in- 
vention once in the entire list of thirty-nine newspapers above 
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mentioned, and to run the same for a full month in the columns 
of the National Recorder, Through this combination every 
advertisement was brought to the attention of many millions of 
readers throughout the country, and through the National lt 

corder toa great army of persons specially interested in inven 
tions. A more comprehensive plan could not have been devised 
and the results achieved have been phenomenal. 

The value of this method of selling patents increases daily, 
for un ler the system adopted the names of all persons replying 
to these advertisements are carefully registered, and to all of 
them are sent marked copies of papers containing all subsequent 
advertisements. The result is that, although a manufacturer or 
investor may fail to purchase the first invention brought to his 
attention, he is placed in immediate communication with all 
other inventors who advertise their devices, and nothing offered 
for sale can thereafter escape his attention. The marvelous pos- 
sibilities of such a system can hardly be conceived, and it is safe 
to say that not even the most painstaking efforts of a conscien- 
tious attorney to sell a patent by *‘ personal solicitation,” involv- 
ing the expenditure of thousands of dollars, could prove so 
effective. 

It is natural that the newspaper publishers of the United 
States should have an especially kindly feeling for Mr. Wedder 
burn. A large number of them are his intimate personal friends. 
He has patronized them lavishly, and they have generously 
donated their space without compensation whenever he has re 
quested a favor for his firm or for a client. The stories of prize- 
winners and medal-winners in the Wedderburn contests have 
been re-published thousands of times without a penny of cost 
either to Mr. Wedderburn or to the inventors. The newspapers 
appreciate keenly the principle of reciprocity, and for every 
dellar spent they have been glad to devote two dollars’ worth of 
space for the purpose of showing their appreciation of the man 
who has taken the first rank in his profession, largely by reason 
of his generous patronage of the press. 

It is perhaps natural that Mr. Wedderburn’s success should be 
envied by some of his would-be rivals whose business has suffered 
by comparison with the strict integrity, publicity, and guaran 
teed fairness that have characterized the system pursued by his 
firm. His position as leader in his profession is so impregnable, 
however, that even his most unscrupulous detractors have been 
unable to successfully assail him. His advent in the important 
field of patent-soliciting has done more than any other one thing 
to kill off the so-called ‘* no-patent-no-pay ” attorneys, who have 
been the kane of the guileless inventor from time immemorial. 
These attorneys pretend to secure patents on contingent fees, but 
they protect themselves by compelling the inventor to deposit in 
some bank either sufficient cash or good security to guarantee the 
payment of the fee as soon as the patent is allowed. This being 
done, the ‘* no-patent-no-pay ” attorney devotes all his energies 
to securing a patent in the shortest possible space of time. As 
the government always strenuously contests every claim of a 
patent, these unprincipled solicitors waste no time in contro 
ver y with the examiners in the United States Patent Office, but 
promptly vield every point down to a single claim, which, if the 
government concedes, they make the basis for an application for 
allowance. The result is that the inventor, instead of securing a 
broad patent, covering his device at every point to protect him 
against infringement, obtains a one-claim patent that is absolutely 
wortiless, and which he could not dispose of at any price. He has 
paid the same fee charged by reputable attorneys for securing 
a broad patent, but at least two-thirds of his money has gone to 
pay the cost of the prosecution of unsuccessful applications, for, 
be it remembered, unless a patent is secured the ‘* no-patent-no- 
pay ” attorney cannot collect a fee. Only one application in 
three or four is successful, and it therefore follows that the in 
ventor must not only pay the cost of several unsuccessful prose 


cutions, but also whatever profit these attorneys make. As a 
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to.ney, by whom he was ad- 
vised that by re-issue applica- 
tion all of the novel features 
of his invention could be 
properly protected Realiz- 
ing for the first time the im 
portant difference between 
the professional methods of 
the ‘‘ no-patent-no-pay ” attor 
ney, who works merely for his 
contingent fee, and those of 
a first-class firm with a repu 
tation at stake, the inventor 
concluded to try again. This 
time his application was 
drawn by one of the ablest 
experts now in the employ of 
Messrs. John Wedderburn & 
Co., who prepared the appli 
cation and presented seven 
broad claims fully protecting 
the invention. When taken 
up by the Patent Office this 


VA : application was rejected as to 
all of the claims except that 
THE NEW HOME OF EX-PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, AT PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY. originally granted, but the 


The Clevelands’ New-Jersey Home. 


THE exit from the White House of our fellow-citizen, the retiring President of the United 
States, is as dramatic, in its way, as the incoming of his successor to that seat of the mighty. 
Mr. Cleveland, with his family, removed directly from the Executive Mansion at Wash- 


attorney, instead of relin- 
quishing the claims, proceed 
ed to contest each of them, 
and ultimately all but one 
were conceded by the Patent 
Office, and a re-issue applica 


ington to the new home at Princeton, New Jersey, of which a picture is shown herewith. tion was allowed with six 


New Jersey is the ex-President’s native State, and the historic old college town is endeared to 
The house is a modest brick 


him, as well as to Mrs. Cleveland, by friendly associations. 


mansion of the Colonial type. Within it has been thoroughly refitted for the Clevelands’ 
occupancy, but the exterior has undergone no change. The immediate neighboring residences 
are those of Professor Scott and Professor Frothingham, of the university. Mr. and Mrs, 


skillfully drawn claims. The 
inventor now possesses a pa 
tent covering his invention in 
every detail as he originally 
conceived it, and embracing 


Cleveland will probably attend the First Presbyterian Church, which is situated within the claims of greater breadt: 


university grounds 


business proposition the scheme seems too ridiculous for argu- 
ment, but for a long time many inventors were taken in by it. 

An example illustrating the operation of the system of the 
‘‘ no-patent-no-pay ” attorney may be cited in the case of an in- 
ventor who recently devised an improved car-coupler. As is 
well known, railroad men promptly investigate the merits of 
such devices, as there is great competition between leading 
transportation lines in securing the latest and best equipment 
devices with special relation to life-saving appliances. Falling 
into the hands of a *‘ no-patent-no-pay ” attorney, an applica 
tion was prepared embracing but three claims, which were 
wholly inadequate to protect the invention. The Patent Office 
examiner contested two of the claims, and the attorney there- 
upon promptly canceled them, making no effort to overcome 
the contention of the government that they were not novel, nor 
presenting further claims, as he should have done, but asked for 
a speedy allowance of the application. The patent was at once 
issued and the attorney pocketed his fee, but the inventor 
found, to his chagrin, that his so-called patent consisted of but 
a single claim, so restricted as to be absolutely worthless, being, 
in fact, limited in the construction of the device to ‘‘a single 
piece of material,” thus opening a broad path for infringers 
who might secure the same result by employing more than one 
piece. 

The inventor, although disgusted at the treatment received at 
the hands of the ‘* no-patent-no-pay ” attorney, did not become 


discouraged, but at once sought the services of a competent at 





MA. )R MCKINLEY AND HIS PERSONAL ESCORT, AT HIS RESIDENCE IN CANTON, OHIO, 


The McKinley Escort. 


THE leave-taking of Presi 


ent-elect McKinley from his home in Canton was characteristically democratic, and in some 


respects much like the departure of Lincoln from Springfield in 1861. Mr. McKinley's personal escort to Washington con 


sisted of the officers of the Eighth Infantry, Ohio National Guard, headed by Colonel George R. Gyger. These stanch repre- 


sentatives of the citizen-soldiery of the Buckeye State present a fine appearance in the picture herewith reproduced, as they 


stand grouped about the Napoleonic figure of our next President. The porch of the modest dwelling in front of which they 
stand makes a very different background from the imposing spectacle of which they are to be a part at Washington on 


inauguration Day. 


than were even presented to 
the Patent Office by his orig 
inal ‘‘ no-patent-no-pay ” attorney. 

With such results secured by the means we have outlined it is 
not surpr’sing that Messrs. John Wedderburn & Co, should have 
made a name for themselves which the press of the entire coun- 
try delights to honor. 


The Children’s Century. 


SoME wise mortal, discussing Victor Hugo’s remark that this 
is the woman’s century, added ‘‘ and the twentieth will be the 
children’s century.” The child is apparently a latter-day prod 
uct. We have had future men and women, fathers to the man 
and mothers to the woman a plenty, but the child, considered 
as a child, seems to have come into existence only yesterday. 
It is scarcely a decade since a new science called child-culture 
began to be talked about, and presently there grew up child 
study circles, mothers’ clubs, and kindergartens. Child-study 
came to the dignity of statistics and a special course in the ped 
agogical colleges. Physiologists and psychologists began to talk 
learnedly about pre-natal influences, heredity, individuality, and 
environment. And there developed all sorts of charities and 
sociological experiments, boys’ clubs, kitchen gardens, play 
grounds, day nurseries, and what not—all intended to reach 
small boys and girls. New needs of children are discovered 
every day as the science of child-study develops. It is enouzh 
to make our grandparents turn in their graves, if they know 
what is going on, to think what they missed in their bald and 
severe childhood, when a child was supposed to be thankful to 
its parents for being alive at all. 

Probably in no other branch of sociological development. has 
the change of base been so complete as in the treatment of de 
fective, diseased, orphaned, or abandoned children. Within the 
memory of people not very cld these classes of children were 
sent to the almshouse to be cared for as best they might. The 
notion that any special provisions were needed for them, or that 
the society of the decrepit or indolent or vicious mizht be harm 
ful, is a decidedly later-day one. Orphan asylums, feundline 
homes, day nurseries, babies’ hospitals are extremely modern 
affairs. 


The wholesale method of training children, however, does not) 


meet universal approval. The feeling against the great institu 
tions grows stronger every day. In Australia and New Zealand 
and in several of the United States a sort of *‘ farming-out ” sys 
tem has been substituted in the case of orphans an 1 found!‘nes 
In Massachusetts and, to some extent, in Pennsylvania children 
deprived of their natural protectors are given to families who 
satisfy the State officials of their fitness, and a weekly sum is 
paid for the care of the children until they are able to look out 
for themselves. 

The chief objection to the wholesale method of bringing up 
children is that it destroys individuality and the sense of respon 
sibility. Children brought up in a large institution seo to in 
cast all in one mould. Isolation from the practical affairs of the 
every-day world leaves a young girl particularly liable to yield 
to the temptations that are apt to beset her when just out of an 
institution and crazed by her sense of freedom. For the first 
time in her life she may stay up after nine o’ lock, promenad 
the street to her heart’s content, or even go to a dance, Many. 
probably, drift into the safe harbor of a home of their own 
For the boys turned adrift by the institution there is rarely such 
a comfortable prospect. A boy without independence and self 
reliance, lacking in ability to hold his own in the strucelin 
every-day world, is not apt to be good material for citizenshi» 
It must be said in fairness, however, that institutions do not 
always have the finest material to deal with in the first place 

Another objection which has lately been raised against the 
great institutions, particularly those which keep children until 
they are fifteen or sixteen, is that they are not only trade-schools 
turning out shirt-makers, glove-makers, and other craftsmen, 
but they are also constantly bidding in the market for that sort 
of work, and thereby reducing the wages in these trades below 
the living limit. M. E. J. KnLey. 
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I met him sturdily trudging along, his 

REACH ED color good, his clear eyes having that tran- 
quil steadiness which speaks of strength 

IN and great reserve power. “I thought you 


were flat on your back,” I said. “I was,” 
$ he answered, “but as soon as the crisis 
AM FRI CA came, I began to take 
PABST MALT EXTRACT 
THE “BEST” TONIC. 


It put new life into me, brought back color, 
appetite, strength and health. It’s marvel- 
ous for building one up after sickness. It 
gives vim and bounce, I tell you.” 
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“I have taken time to give PABST MALT 
EXTRACT, The “Best” Tonic, a proper 
examination, and am pleased to in- 
form you that I think it is the cleanest, 
chemically the purest and in sick- 
ness the best I ever used.” 
JOHN T. SIMPSON, M. D. 
President International Med- 
ical Parliament, Paris. 
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The Revolution in Crete 
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9F ST, JOHN, AT AKROTIRI 


VIEW OF RETHYMO, FROM THE FORTRESS, 





THE PORT OF CANDIA, 


Views of the principal cities, ports, and fortified places of the island, whose 
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A STREET IN RETHYM®#., 








Greek population is striving to throw off the Turkish yoke 





A NATIVE PRINCE SUPERINTENDING THE DISTRIBUTION OF GRAIN IN INDIA. 
Iilustrvated London News. 


BEST PICTURES FROM THE FOREIGN PAPERS, 


Makcu 11, 1897. 


THE FORTRESS OF 








CANEA (THE CAPITAL OF TO-DAY), FROM THE HARBOR, 
From Le Monde Illustré and 
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~ THE PRUDENTIAL 


has the 


STRENGTH 
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HY.ENG.CO. safes as Erne "WALTER THOMPSON CO. 


(897 Witnesses the Inauguration by 


THE PRUD IAL 


of a new policy. The company has practically raised Industrial Insurance to the level of Ordinary Insurance, and now issues Lite 
Insurance Policies on profit-sharing plans for children, women and men: Ages one to seventy; Amounts, $15 to $50,000. 
SIMPLE IN TERMS, LIBERAL IN PROVISIONS, COMBINING INVESTMENT WITH PROTECTION. 
ASSETS, - $19,541,627. INCOME, $14,158,445. SURPLUS, $4,034,116. 
Premiums payable weekly, quarterly, semi-annually, annually. Write for particulars, 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


JOHN FF. DRYDEN, President, Fiome Office: Newark, WN. J. 








Have you seen the 
Victor Road Racer? 








The date on it is January 20th, 1897. You will appreciate this date 
and its newness after you have seen the wheel. 

It not only contains “ Victor grade” material and “ Victor grad?” 
workmanship all the way through, but it has all the latest little touches 
which bring a bicycle up to date. 

It has the latest fad,—the new thine,—which not only gives all that the 
past has suggested but many points which are found nowhere else. 

Expert road riders will fall in love with it. 

In looking at it remember that the Company invites you to examine 
it bit by bit. In fact, this is our favorite way of showing Victor bicycles. 

We believe in making riders intelligent concerning that which they 
are to buy. 

See the Victor Road Racer with both eyes, both hands, both feet, before 
you buy a bicycle for 97. If you do, you will be glad of it. 

Our catalog on application. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO. 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. SAN FRANCISCO. 
DETROIT. DENVER. PORTLAND, ORE. 





P.S. Did you know that the Overman Wheel Co. built Safety Bicycles in ’87, 
which was one year sooner than any other American bicycle maker? The Victor 
Road Racer is the concentrated experience of ten years in safety construction. 

We are the oldest American makers of Safety Bicycles. 
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One Year of Weyler in Cuba. 


One year ago lI arrived for the first time in the city of Havana, whence I write this letter 
to-day (the middle of February, 1897). A new captain-general had just arrived. The streets 
were gayly bedecked with red and yellow bunting, and there was the sound of bugles, hurrahs 
for Spain, the king, and Captain-General Weyler. Spain’s loyal citizens rejoiced, for the incom- 
prehensible Campos had been recalled, and a man famous for his stern policy in Cuba’s former 
war had come to put an end to the internecine strife. The hordes of indolent blacks and discon- 
tented whites, who had been spreading ruin and devastation over Cuba’s fair soil, would soon be 
crushed, and the people were happy. 

A year has rolled by, and Cuba has seen the rule of a despot, a commander-in-chief with 
two hundred thousand magnificently armed soldiers at his disposal, and only a few badly- 
equipped renegades to oppose his progress. 

To-day I come to Havana, and there is no rejoicing. No red and yellow bunting decks the 
streets nor covers the fa:ades of buildings to celebrate the anniversary of a captain-general’s 
arrival. Triumphal arches have been removed, and now, when I talk of the war or Weyler, an 
expression of disgust shades the face of him whom I knew a year ago most loud in sounding the 
praises of Weyler and the ever-victorious army. 

Is it necessary to ask why this change? Is it necessary to say that Weyler has signally 
failed? All the world knows it ; and now that nearly all the Cubans have gone, and the island 
has been drenched with the blood of thousands of innocent country people, Spaniards on both 
sides of the water are awakening to the fact that they have been deceived, lied to, and plun- 
dered ; that Weyler, instead of crushing the insurrection, has been crushing out the lives of the 
tillers of the soil, the laborer at the plow, the farmer who sought to keep the wolf of hunger 
from his door. The killing of these people has been the doing of Spanish soldiers, which for 
eight or nine months Weyler diligently reported from his palace as Spanish victories, while 
he amused himself pursuing the enemy on a big map of Cuba with red-headed pins. 

The result is that there are al:nost no pacificos now. The potato farmer has gine ; the Cuban 
sympathizer has gone ; the productive fields of Cuba are abandoned, property laid waste, and 
still the insurgent army remains in Cuba, probably stronger than ever. And now Weyler in the 
field ‘‘ pacifies.” He fails to find an enemy to fight—only hospitals, nothing more. 

When Weyler came he bent his greatest efforts to silence the press. He knew that he was 
called the Butcher, and he was cautioned not to excite the ire of the American people by a con- 


tinuation of his former atrocities, when only a lieutenant-colonel. He thought by restricting the 
privileges of correspondents, he could issue secret orders to his officers, and keep from the world 


the knowledge of their shocking deeds. By personal interviews with the representatives of 
various newspapers, he tried to make himself outa very nice man, and emphatically denied the 
reported butcheries of non-combatants which began to take place almost within sight of Havana’s 
housetops. But it was his most active lieutenants in this slaughter of innocents who were the 
most rapidly promoted; and when Weyler found that he could not silence the representatives of 
the American press he imprisoned them, or expelled them. 

Now that Weyler has been forced to the field, he no longer attempts to restrain his indomitable 
enemy—the American correspondent. He no longer seems to care. The stories of his butcheries 
and massacres have become old stories. The American people have become used to them, and 
perhaps callous. So now, he no longer denies, but goes out personally to superintend the killing. 
Wherever he marches he issues an order for the country people to concentrate in the garrisoned 
towns, and before these people are aware that such an order is in effect, the soldiers begin 
the scouring of the country, and all the male inhabitants are put to the sword as enemies to 
Spain. The women are brought in, and probably a worse fate awaits them. This is what Weyler 
calls pacifying the island. 

He has pacified the province of Pinar del Rio, and in its pacification it is estimated that six 
thousand people have been slaughtered. Where they had taken refuge in caves, they were smoked 
out and then slaughtered. The American citizen Henry Delgado was in one of these caves with 
thirty sick and wounded companions. A fire was built at its orifice, and when nearly overcome 
by the smoke the Cubans were all killed. One German and the wounded American were sent 
prisoners to Havana. The American died in the hospital here, and the German has never been 
heard of. 

The terrible Melguizo, the first of Spain’s cruel assassins, remains in Pinar del Rio, wielding 
fire and sword on every hand. Intrenched in one of its cities, he remains for a length of time. 
Then, as soon as he thinks that some of the refugees have come down from the mountains to 
repossess themselves of their homes or abandoned potato-fields, he provisions his army for eight 
or ten days, and begins another campaign of murder and destruction. 

Weyler is now “ pacifying” the East, and so now that the island is nearly “ pacified,” Spain 
can talk of granting the reforms which her national pride and honor prevented her from granting 
when there were a peaceable, home-loving people in the island to appreciate them. 

THomas R. DAWLEY, JR. 


Mademoiselle Delna, the Great French Soprano. 


THOUGH we have heard in this country many of the greatest operatic stars of the day, there 
are two notable singers who have not yet been with us| These are Van Dyck, the Belgian 
singer, said to be the greatest 
tenor living, and Mademoi- 
selle Delna, the dramatic so- 
prano, who for several years 
has been a great favorite in 
Europe. 

Both these artists will 
come here sooner or later, 
but, according to operatic 
etiquette, it would not be dis- 
creet for them to come now, 
while other artists hold our 
favor, nor would any impre- 
sario consider it good busi- 
ness policy to engage them. 
But both will surely come 
sooner or later. Mademoi- 
selle Delna comes of very 
lowly origin. Half a dozen 
years ago she was a serving- 
maid in a wine-shop which 
her parents kept in the out- 
skirtsof Paris. The girl grew 
up amid these humble sur 
roundings to be graceful and 
beautiful. She alwaysseemed 
superior to her condition, and 
her parents often chided her 
for what they termed her 
haughtiness. She had little 





schooling. The day came 
that was to change the whole 
course of her life and make 


MADEMOISELLE DELNA 


her the most successful and 
courted artist on the lyric 
stage. A Paris impresario happened to drop in at the cabaret, and he was struck with the beauty 
an1 bearing of the girl who served him. He watched her in silence, and presently the young 
girl began to sing, as she did in snatches all day long. They were the purest and most musical 
notes that the manager had ever heard. 

He was dumfounded, ‘Too bad,” he thought ; ‘‘she would have made a superb appearance 
on the stage! She looks like an empress in disguise, but doubtless she is coarse and vulgar.” He 
questioned her and discovered that the young girl had good and graceful manners. His admira- 
tion increasing every moment, he suddenly rose with a cry of exultation; * I've discovered a 
great singer !” nearly startling: the Delna out of her wits. 

The rest is a matter of history. She made her début in Berlioz’s grand opera, ‘‘ Les Troyens,” 
and achieved an immense triumph, the critics raving and the world approving of their judgment, 

An American impresario is now negotiating to bring Delna to this country next year, 
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proof Film Cartridges. Fitted with 
achromatic lens, improved shutter 

WITH THE INCOMING AD- 

MINISTRATION, ELEVEN and set of three stops. Handsome 

PRESIDENTIAL TERMS finish, Booklet Free. 


WILL HAVE WITNESSED 
THE WORLD-WIDE EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Pocket Kodaks,) $5.00 


SUPREMACY OF 
B 
ys Bees. \ $1800. Rochester, N. Y. 


lcKINLEY 





oz0donr 


cel i 


THE LEADING DENTIFRICE OF 
AMERICA AND THE ONLY ONE 
OF INTERNATIONAL REPUTA- 


TION.—A sample by mail for three 
cents. Address, P. O. Box 247, New 


i "ile & hess | "Cotton P 
Dress Fabrics. 


New York Proprietors London 
Fancy Batistes, 


. . . = 7 . s . . o . 7 
Printed Dimities, 


March 4 
Printed Linen Lawns, 


White and Colored Embroidered Pigués, 8, 
Embroidered Swiss and Nainsoo 





**DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S”’ 
Zephyrs and Zephyrines, 


FRERES KOECHLIN’S 
Printed Organdies. 


Broadway KR; 19th &. 


NEW YORK. 

















LADIES—ATTENTION ! 


Shopping by experienced lady. Goods on approval 
samples sent, bargains bought. References furnished 


Send for circular. Agency, 123 N. 17th St., Philade ‘Iphia Wanted—An Idea of sorne simple 
is — ng to paten 
DEA NESS & | HEAD NOISES CURED. Protect your ideas may bring a de Deaith. 














Our IN VISIB' ns when all cise fai Write JOHN W EDDERS IRN & CO., Patent Attor- 
as classes oo.  NOPAIN, Whiepurs heard neys, Washington, D. C., for their $!,800 prize offer 
FREE and new list of one thousand inventions wanted. 





Bend to F, Hiscox Co., 853 Li’ way, N. Y., for Book aad Proofs 
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| ALL READY FOR THE INAUGURATION, 





HE WOULDN’T TELL. THAT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. | 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


oO W ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
wo in time. Sold by druggists. 


Mrs. Hoon—‘‘ My goodness, William ! I have 
just been reading about a man in New Jersey 
who offers to sell his seven-months’-old baby 


se CONSUMPTION ; for a dollar.” 


Parson GoopMan—‘‘Do you know where 
little boys go who go fishing on Sunday ?” 

Bad Boy—‘' Aw, say ain’t givin’ away 
snaps, yer know. If yer lookin’ fer a good 



































































































fishin’-hole w’y don’t yer go find it yerself, same | 
as ev’rybody else does? Yer must tink ’ma Old Hoon—*Wm! At the first glance that 
jay.”—Judge. would look like a regular bargain-counter price, | 
HOW, INDEED? but you forget that it is a New Jersey baby.” | a 
oi : ’ Judge. ‘ 

THE truckman swore soulfully for at least ; ; ? | Now used in many of the 7" 
two a * arty — of . ———, a“ eC aia ving dirt | best Hotels, Clubs and se 
car, ‘* You should be ashamed to swear so, shoul« n't be t he " : ° 
said a clerical-looking man on the sidewalk. ly ae ee . AT THE CLUB. Homes in Preference to 7 

Well, how in —— do you want me to ONLY mission ot! Foreign Vintages. 2 
swear Mh cate ne Hine om ‘T ain’t up on SOApP It should heal, bj 
furrin era. —Judge. soften, , — 8 

Any person wishing to purchase a strictly first purity CONSTANTINE $ | A home product & 
class piano is advised to visit the salesroom of Soh : ( ° 1 merican P-) 
mer & Co,., 149-155 East Fourteenth Street, New nh l PINE TAR SOAP which « sii is 7 _ 
ata ey OPN Persian Healing) pete yi aay > 

———= the skin. ; proud of. 5 

LETTERS FROM FARMERS This sx Ap ix delizht- ‘One that ree @ 

In South and North Dakota, relating their own per- | ful {or the everv | ae 5 
sonal « erience ir rere States, h e bee yu Dlishec | « , ; ; a 

nal experience in th ates, have been published | day toilet and bath. est cre : ” ° 
in pamphlet form by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St the country \ 
Paul Railway, and as these letters are extremely inter- . : which proe 

Sold by druggists. 11 
esting and the pamphlet is finely illustrated, one copy a duces 
will be sent to any address on receipt of two-cent post- There’s no better place for obtaining rs 
age stamp. Apply to George H. Heafford, general 000 profitable pointers on the popular bicycle Address, <= 
passenger agent, 410 Old Colony Building, Chicago than at the club. 

Illinois —_—— — — Ask the next Yellow Fellow rider you Pleasant 
= ———— | ge os soessterseresoes meet what he thinks of his wheel. If he 
AMUSEMENTS. ; CHEW z roundly condemns it, buy some other Valley 
age oe ac wr | 3 $ | wheel; if he says it is more graceful and 
a tE, Broadway and 30th St. , | i ‘ i: ‘ ‘a “jerk e 
DALY Ss Se eer way andl 30th ; B e e m a n Ss i | built on better lines than any other bicy- Wine 
TH E GEISHA Miss ADA REHAN |} | cle he knows of, believe him—then come 
ELOPTAN tes, Thurs Sat : to the store and our part will be easy. Co mpany, 
; ‘ ? © : > ae ; The E. C. STEARNS & COMPANY, MAKERS. 
FLORIDA’S GREAT PASSENGER ; he og ¥ Tor ; to. Ont. RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
SERVICE. M Buffalo, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. és , - 
ERVICI ; O ue ' Tinkham Cycle Coameny, Mow York Agents. H. B. —_ & Co., 6 — — AND 1158 
Via Pennsylvania, Southern and F. C. & P. and 3 No 6-210 West soth St ROADWAY, NEW YORK AGENTS. 
Florida East Coast Line. a grand train from New York 3 rigina LL 
tothe Koyal Palms. Builtespecially forthe through $ A NOVELTY KNIFE—Your name and address, photos, society and trade emblems, eminent men and women 
line to Florida. Leaves New York daily except Sun- b actresses, machinery,etc., under durable transparent handles. WARRANTED best os 
day 12:10 noon, reaches St. Augustine next day 4:40 ¢ material and wo and free from defects. Knife same style as cut, $1.20, 
— M “Tw the r fast tr Lin es w York fic oS 271 ; d Pp i Stindes, 0.05) Beeees tags og ee ly Sant Mie Cation 
= 0 Other Las Gins. sve OPK OTNCeS <4 ‘ iy razor, noveity handle, 83.50; Ladies, 
and 353 Broadway. : 2a e ps! n rr knife. 2 blades, 80c. ; 3 blades 
oe f . Rm £1.25; Boy’s knife, 2 blades 

HEALTHFUL and delicious. Great WeEsTERN | ¢ | 75e. Special photos in 
CHAMPAGNE. Pleasant Valley Wine Co., Rheims, $ 4 knife each, 25c extra. 
N. ¥ 5 3 | Stamp photos $1.00 per 
aie — = — : Gum | e » 100. Circular for stamp. 

LET F | —_ AGENTS WANTED, 

; me j so toe J 4 — sitters make health, : 2 Latest cabinet photos ot President and Mrs, KeKinley from original negatives, 35¢ each. 

on — - - ss : . NOVELTY GUTLERY GO., 14 Bar Street, GANTON, OHIO. _ 
———=—=—= ; Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 

Mrs. Winsl ‘s Soothing Sy $ : : 

er ee oe ee | 3 All Others Are Imitations. 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of | 3 

mothers for their children while teething, with perfect | ficcescecees 3 

success. It soothes the child, softens the guins, | 

allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem ‘ acid miaaimamee 

edy for diarrhaa. Sold by druggists in every part 

of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle THE CELEBRATED 

Wuew an article has been sold for 31 years, in spite 
of competition and cheap imitations, it must have 
superior quality Dobbins’s Electric Soap has beer 
constantly made and sold since 1865. Ask your , . . 
grocer for it. Best of all Heads the list of the highest grade 

—S pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 
, en nre aga omy a a up — hog and the refined musical public. } 
do Abbo s le gen e Anros rg ers 1s 
the ** building kind. Druggists and dealers SOHMER & CO.. 
ea Piano Manufacturers, 
LONDON (ENCLAND). 149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. | 

THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- — : 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel | ae ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED to cure any case of constipation, Cascarets are the Ideal Laxa- 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. mses . tive. never crip or gripe, but cause easy natural results. Sam- 

- eae Paget a aie ah ESTE ei - ple and booklet free. Ad. STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal. Can., or New York. 216. 
ARE YOU GOING TO een. ” (Barkers A better Cocktail at home than is served over any bar in the World. 


REVELSTOCK 


WASHINGTON 
TO THE INAUGURATION OF 


WILLIAM McKINLEY? 






















MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 

TOM GIN, VERMOUTH and YORK. 

We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors j 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails f 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. i 


The ** Big Four Route,” in connection 
with the picturesque Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, offers the best facilities from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Peoria, Indianapolis, Terre 
Haute, La Fayette, Benton Harbor, Detroit, 
Toledo, Sandusky, Springfield, Dayton, and 
intermediate points, via Cincinnati 

Through Palace Sleeping Cars from St 
Louis and Indianapolis. The most beautiful 
and interesting route. Scenery unsurpassed 
and historical interest unequaled, All trains 
are magnificently equipped with Wagner 
Sleeping Cars, Buffet Parlor Cars and Din- 
ing Cars. Ask for tickets via ‘* Big Four” 
and ‘**C. & O.” Routes. 


W™ BARKER 
MANUFACTURER 
5 TROY, N.Y, 


Send this ** ad."’ and roe. 
in stamps and we will 
mail you ¥% lb. of any 
kind of Tea you mav se- 
lect. The best impore 

Good Teas and C:ffees, 
25c. per Ib We will 
send 5 pounds of FINE 


| FAMILY TEAS on receipt of this * ad.’’ and $2 
This is a special offer. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,, 
N.Y. P. O. Box 289 





Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 
made of the same material and propor- 
tions the one which is aged must be the 

” better. 

Try our YORK Cocktail made without > 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cara 








~ x a ae 
g g 31 and 33 Vesey : 
F lee to ky Cr) Man. oes < - —— _ of the principal railroads of the U. §. 
HABIT > AVOID IMITATIONS. 
THE METHOD OF A GREAT | OPIUM: «::, DRUNKENNESS ; ZZ For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. ; 
ae Di eam G. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO,, Sole Props. 








WHICH CURED HIM AFTER EVERY- 
THING ELSE FAILED, 


BOKER’S BITTERS| 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liquor Dealers and Druggistse 





Painful diseases are bad enough, but when a man 
is slowly wasting away with nervous weakness the 
mental forebodings are ten times worse than the most 
severe pain. There is no let-up to the mental suffer- 
ing day or night. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
under such a strain men are scarcely responsible for 
what they do. For years the writer rolled and tossed 
on the troubled sea of sexual weakness until it was a 
question whether he had not better take a dose of 

his troubles. But providen- 


poison and thus end all and CONSTIPATION cured 
tial inspiration came to his aid in the shape of a com- ye ‘ e mnie of the hess ¥ 

-e_. é 8 ne e <s ce e 
bination of medicines that not only completely re- | aay on Garth punlian tree of charee 
stored the general health, but enlarged his weak, Prof.Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 


emaciated parts to natural size and vigor,and he now 
leclares that any man who will take the trouble to 








“* It isa solid handsome cake of 
scouring soap which has no equal 
for all cleaning purposes exceptin 














send his name and address may have the method of 
this wonderful treatment free. Now when I say free 
I mean absolutely without cost. because I want every 
weakened man to get the benetit of my experience. 
lam not a philanthropist, nor do I pose as an en- 
thusiast ; but there are thousands of men suffering 
the mental tortures of weakened manhood who would 
be cured at once could they but get such a remedy as 
the one that cured me. Do not try to study out how 
I can afford to pay the few postage-stamps necessary 
to mail the information, but send for it, and learn that 
there are a few things on earth that, although they 
cost nothing to get, they are worth a fortune to some 
men and mean a lifetime of happiness to most of us 
Write to Thomas Slater, Box 629% Kalamazoo, Mic} 
fan, and the information will be mailed in a 4 
ealed envelope 








A GEM 


Vick’s FLoRAL Guripe for 1897 is just out. To call 
ita gem is to employ the use of a very mild expres 
sion. Itis one of the most attractive publications 
ever issued by James Vick’g Sons, Rochester, N.Y 
and to those who have had dealings with this old, 
reliable establishment in past years, this means that 
the Floral Guide is one of the finest catalogues of 
the season, Aside from the brilliant ornamental 
features, it is a compendium of valuable information 
on the subject of flowers, and should be widely dis 
tributed throughout this country. Vick’s Floral 
Guide and packet of either Branching Aster, Pansy 
or New Japan Morning Glory mailed on receipt of 
15 cents 








EVERARD'S TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms. Moderate Prices, 


the laundry: To use itis to value it-- 


What will SAPOLIO do? Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths* 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. It will 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. You can scour 
the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Be a 
clever housekeeper and try it. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 

ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS CO., NEW YORK. 


24 to 30 West 28th Street, 
NEW YORK ClTY” 








Neild allan 





Theod. Rogers, Prea't Wm. B. Isham, V. Pres’t 


. Evans, Cash’r 


Bank of th the Metioficli (4, 


29 Union Square, New York. 
Capitad, $300,000. Surplus, $750,000, 
DIRECTORS. 

Charles L. Tiffany, Joseph Park, W. D. Sloane, 
Samuel Sloan, Theod. Rogers, Hicks Arnold. 

Robert Si helt, Wm. B. Isham, 


SS 


UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE 
AND DECORATIONS, 


POTTIER & STYMUS CO., 


375 and 377 Lexington Ave., 
Corner 41st Street, New York. 
Paris: 18 Rue du Fauba, Poissonniere. 


DRUNKENNESS IS A DISEASE. 


Will send free Book of Particulars how to cure 

‘ Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit * with or without 
in knowledge of the patient. Address Dr. J. W. 
Haines, No. 439 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE Lakewood service offered by the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey provides for the constantly 
increasing travel to that famous winter resort in the 
Jersey Pines. All the larger hotels are catering to 
large numbers of guests, and society is constantly 





nothing could be more healthful or enjoyable than a 

visit to the resort. Trains leave Ne w York station, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot Liberty Street, 
at 4:30, 10:45 a. m., 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P. M. (5°38 P. M. 
Saturdays only). 


“One can scarcely overpraise this magazine.’ 
CuicaGo INTERIOR. 


FULL OF EXQUISITE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- The MARCH NUMBER of the 
TISEMENT IN THE “CITY RECORD,” commence- 


ing on the 9th day of February, 1897, and continu- 
ing therein consecutively for nine (9) days there- ALL ALL AGAZINE 
afte r, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court, and 


entry in the Bureau for the Collection of Assess- 
ments, ete., of the assessments for OPENING AND Now Ready. 25 cents. $3.00 & year. 
The Principal Contents are : 


ACQUIRING TITLE to the following-named avenues 
Modern Express Passenger Engines. HERBERT RUSSELL- 


in the 23d Ward: 
CLINTON AVENUE, from Boston Road, at 169th With Iiustrations showing the Latest Types running 
on the principal railways of Great Britain. 


St reet, to Crotona Park ; CYPRESS AVENUE, from 
Xt. Mary's Park So Broen Bie. The Story ofGlamis Castle. (Richly Illustrated.) 
LADY GLAMIS. 


ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
T he oldest and most interesting building in Scotland. 


City of New York, Finance Department, Comptrol 
ler’s Office, Fe bruary 18th, 1897. 

The Archer. HENRY TYRRELL. 

With [liustrations by Abbey Altson. 


The Major Tactics of Chess, Part I. FRANELIN £. YOUNG. 


NE (With Diagrams.) 
IN { 
L + 7ER S a (BI T; 


Budge Crockett of Hell Corner. JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 
=% AVA 


Ola London Bridge, "sag we, Brewer, 
5 +, (With Quaint Illustrations.) 

2EVERSI AND CUFFS. . Be 

MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES, 


The Story of 1812. Part IZ. Being an Account of Napoleon’s 
Disastrous Campaign in Russia. With Plan. 

qualinFitand Wear to finest line 

Not to be laundered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. 


Colonel H. D. HUTCHINSON. 
LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 


(Director of Military Education in India.) 

| Sport ofthe Month: Beagling. W. H. GRENFELL. 
Sold at all] -ading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not found 
send twen ty-five cents for a bo: x of ten Collars 


(Lliustreted,) 
or five pairs of Cuffs, naming the size and style. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


~P 








St. Ives, (Jllustrated.) ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New York 
GR” Sample Collar and pair of Cuffs sent for @ C ENTS. oy mA RA Duan ¢ t, 
en,” * eeeeunde Ente THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS CO., 83 Duane Stree 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co. 
Montreal; Montreal News Co, Toronto: Toronto News Co, 





engaged in the routine of entertainment. From | 


WOOD WORK, | ow until April the gay season will prevail, and | 


Ball=Pointed Pens 


CH. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing imexvery-position ; glide over 
BALL-POINT any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BaLL-Pornrep pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Luxurious Writing! 








$1. 20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens fa 
25 Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. <_ yr & Co., 99 William St., New York. 
Lippincott & Co.,715 Market St.. Philadelphia 
Hooper, Levis & Go., 8 Milk St.. Boston 
A.S. McCiure & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, C hicago. 
Brown Bros., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto, 











Slelon feakeloe fekonkoe ieelotke bette iii eee Pee eee eee See eee ee ee pee eee Pee Pepa 


A Sycamore Say: There is Merit in 


eterna! Revtemcvien Crimson Rim Quality! 


Sl C_ ll SSS SS==_ 





SYRACUSE BICYCLES SPIN TO WIN; 

fi KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE CRIMSON RIMS. 
Send for New 1897 Catalogue. 

| Makers: SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 

| MERE SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS Se eS aa ea eee eee ae ee eee ae 











FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 


SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, ETC., 
IN Over 1,000 varieties Send for our il- 
lustrated catalogue. 
W.S. LITTLE & CO., 
Rocuester, N.Y, 








ROLL- TOP > DESKS. ——S—“‘(‘( ae 


Solid quarter oak, high or low rolls, pigeon-holes as desired. 
All desks manufactured in this state, hence contain the best of seasoned wood ; guaranteed not to 


crack or warp. 
PRICES THAT NEVER FAIL TO SELL. 
Desks that never disappoint, combined with prices, enable us to constantly gain custom. Cull and 


examine, 
ee ADVERTISING DESK CO., Rooms 1120-1123, 
150 Nassau St., New York City. 











JUDGE’S GREAT PICTURE OF 


PRINTED ON PLATE PAPER FOR FRAMING. 
Will be mailed to any address, securely packed, on receipt of |Qc. 
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SAVANNAH, JACKSONVILLE AND ST. AUGUS- 


AYMOND & TINE. 


PENNSYLVANIA, SOUTHERN AND F. C. & P., the 

WH iTCO M RQ route of the Florida Limited, leaving New York daily 

except .Sunday 12.10 noon ; e xelusively Pullman 

OU RS Vestibuled Dining, Compartment, Library, Observa 
m 


vand Sleeping ce Arrives Jacksonville follow 
Tours to the Old ™ 


from New 4, @ aver Plate € 
€ : 

sh ths . aig 7 sae e : ae History made LIBERTY BELL 
cliten art centres, ar al ‘ honored and loved. Sweetness and 
Of DICtaFaagne ter g Purity of fone have made > THE NEW 
DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS 

FREE p, widely known and universally app- 
guvENiR recialed, The acme of excellence — 















wh 


Special trains will 1 

poe. Cleveland, Chicago, 
ere is choice of routes f+ 
triq ) 







aby ana \ , 2 
— > *E The ideal of perfection. 
cS OOKLET ie P yy rues OL 
A L A § K A > \ - Jost NOME Main Si piste om CONN 


HE BEST in a 


a Poss sigs 
OSSIBLE (OLLARS 





same time give the 
movement. There will also ¥ 
during the summer by more direct . 
Tours to Florida, N: assau, Jamaica, a 
ete 
Railroad and steamship tickets at lowest rave. 
Send for circulars, mentioning the tour desired, 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East 14th St., Union Square, New York, 
206 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


250 Areade Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
95 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill 


Five F tl RADE 


Gr Pian 
é Y OO. Troy, N. Y. 





. + 440P. mM. Two 
jite~ , ices, 271 and 353 | 
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\.” THE OLD ORDER CHANGETH 
GIVING PLACE TO NEW” 


















C alits rnia * 
Limited : 
Semi-weekly between Chicago and Southern 2 ‘y 


California . Connection for Sankrancisco Via Mojave 4 | 
x Leaves Chicago Wednesdays and Saturdays at 6% mn - 


h=t Pulunart Palace Sleepers, Dining C ar and Buffet - oO 
moKing Car. 
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- For descriptive literature address 
GTNicholson, GPA., AT ASFRy., 
Chicago 






Are the Standard 
of today —Munger’s art 
has made them so. 
Single Wheels, $100. 
Tandems, $150. 
We also make good 
bicycles for $75, $60, 
$50, $40. Catalogue 
free, full of instruc- 
tive facts. 
WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO, 
17 Murray St., New York 
FACTORIBG : 
Middletown, Cona. Worcester, Mass. 



































PRESIDENT McKINLEY tis: CABINET. OM JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth Ave., New Vork. 















With a Year’s 
Subscription 


to LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY. 


A Machine that TALKS 


Why pay $100 cash for a Talking Machine, when 
a responsible publishing house makes the un- 
paralleled offer of $ 8.00 for such a Machine ?— 
one that is second to none. With this Machine 














Is Givens asa “eee a 


The Weekly, under its new management, is considered 
the best illustrated periodical of the kind in America 


WHY DO YOU WANT A TALKING MACHINE ? 


Because it Talks Talk. 
Because it Sings Beautifully. 





Better than most. As good as the best 





If $100 machines talk like Ingersoll, play like 
Joseffy, and sing like Patti, our Echoe- 
phone talks like Chauncey M. Depew, 
plays like Paderewski, and sings like 
de Reszké, and all that for $8.00, 


— with a year’s subscription to the 
4 = popular Leslie’s Weekly. 
Fy ay 
The ECHO- | { He {BE FP aH 
| requires no N 


PHONE 
| battery ; 


no electricity. 
Wind the spring— 
that is all. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fiftis Ave., New York. 




















P When ordering, 
state the sty'e of 
-cord wanted, 
F and it will be sent 
a >, free. We will furnish 
tional records for 

cents eact 








uy 





Forty Cents 42nd this Coupon will buy you one 
TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 


Regular price Fifty Cents. 


TALKING-MACHINE 
RECORD-COUPON 








NAME, 


| ADDRESS, 


| STATE, 











‘SIX TRAINS DAILY for CHICAGO—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 








HE WOULDN’T TELL. 


Parson GoopMaNn—‘‘ Do you know 
little boys go who go fishing on ound ay ? 

Bad ‘Boy— Aw, say a ain’t givin’ away 
snaps, yer know. If yer lookin’ “fer a good 
fishin’-hole w’y don’t yer go find it yerself, same 
as eV *rybody else does? Yer must tink I'ma 
jay.”"— Judge. 


w here 





HOW, INDEED? 


THE truckman swore soulfully for at least 
two minutes at the conductor of a passing cable 
ear. ‘* You should be ashamed to swear so,” 
said a clerical-looking man on the sidewalk. 

‘** Well, how in —- do you want me to 
swear ?” queried the truckman, ‘I ain’t up on 
furrin le ingwiches.”"—/udge. 


Any person wishing to purchase a strictly first 
class piano is advised to visit the salesroom of Soh 
mer & Co., 149-155 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York City 


FARMERS 


their own per- 


LETTERS FROM 


North Dakota, relating 





IN South and 
s, have been published | 
and St. | 


inter- 


sonal experience in those State 


in pamphlet form by the Chicago, Milwaukee 
' 


Paul Railway, and as these letters are 


the pamphlet is finely illustrated, one copy 


extremely 
esting and 
address on receipt of two-cent post- 
Heafford, general 
suilding, Chicago 


will be sent to any 
age stamp. Apply to George H 
passenger agent, 410 Old Colony 
Illinois 


elses AMUSEMENTS. 


Ss THE \TRE Bre dws and no St. 
venings at 8:15 tinees at 2 
and the reappearance of Miss Cc 
THE GEISHA »..ARA REHAN 


FLORIDA'S GREAT PASSENGER 
SERVICE. 

Via Pennsylvania, Southern and F. C. & P. and 
Florida East Coast Line, a grand train from New York 
tothe Koyal Palms. Builtespecially forthe through 
line to Florida. Leaves New York daily except Sun- 
day 12:10 noon, reaches St. Augustine next day 4:40 
p.m. Two other fast trains. New York offices 271 
and 353 Broadway. 
WESTERN 

Rheims, 


~ GREAT 
Wine Co.. 


HEALTHFUL and — de lie ious, 
CHAMPAGNE. Pleasant Valley 
ie A 


Dr. SIEGER?T’S Angostura Bitters make health, 
rosy cheeks and happiness 


Mrs. Winslow's Suctiane Syrup 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 





mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best rem 
edy for diarrhaea. Sold by druggists in every part 
of the world ; twenty-five cents a bottle 


WuHey an article has been sold for 31 years, in spite 
of competition and cheap imitations, it must have 
superior quality. Dobbins’s Electric Soap has beet 
constantly made and sold since 1865. Ask your 
grocer for it. Best of all 


THERE are tonics that build you up and tonics that 
don’t. Abbott’s—the genuine Angostura Bitters is 
the ** building ~* kind. Druggists and dealers 


LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANCHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 
ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. E very modern a improveme nt. 


ARE YOI YOU COING T —. 


WASHINGTON 
TO THE INAUGURATION OF 


WILLIAM McKINLEY? 


The ** Big Four Route,” in connection 
with the picturesque Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, offers the best facilities from Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Peoria, Indianapolis, Terre 
Haute, La Fayette, Benton Harbor, Detroit, 
Toledo, Sandusky, Springfield, Dayton, and 
intermediate points, via Cincinnati. 

Through Palace Sleeping Cars from St. 
Louis and Indianapolis. The most beautiful 
and interesting route. Scenery unsurpassed 
and historical interest unequaled, All trains 
are magnificently equipped with Wagner 
Sleeping C ars, Buffet Parlor C 4) a Din- 
ing Cars. Ask for tickets via‘ g Four” 
and **C. & O.” Routes. 





Free to Ev Every Man. 


THE 
TREATMENT. 


WHICH CURED HIM AFTER EVERY- 
THING ELSE FAILED. 


Painful diseases are bad enough, but then a man 
is slowly wasting away with nervous weakness the 
mental forebodings are ten times worse than the most 
severe pain. There is no let-up to the mental suffer- 
ing day or night. Sleep is almost impossible, and 
under such a strain men are scarcely responsible for 
what they do. For years the writer rolled and tossed 
on the troubled sea of sexual weakness until it wasa 
question whether he had not better take a dose of 
poison and thus end all his troubles. But providen- 
tial inspiration came to his aid in the shape of a com- 
bination of medicines that not only completely re- 
stored the general health, but enlarged his weak, 
emaciated parts to natural size and vigor,and he now 
leclares that any man who will take the trouble to 
send his name and address may have the method of 
this wonderful treatment free. Now when I say free 
I mean absolutely without cost. because I want every 
weakened man to get the benetit of my experience. 

lam not a philanthr pist, nor do I pose aS an en- 
thusiast ; but there are thousands of men suffering 
the mental tortures of weakened manhood who would 
be cured at once could they but get such a remedy as 
the one that cured me. Do not try to study out how 
I can afford to pay the few postage-stamps necessary 
to mail the information, but send for it, and learn that 
there are a few things on earth that, although they 
cost nothing to get, they are worth a fortune to some 
men and mean a lifetime of happiness to most of us 
Write to Thomas Slater, Box 429% Kalamazoo, Mic! 
fan, and the information will be mailed in a p 

ealed envelope 








METHOD OF A GREAT | 












“ PISO’S CURE FOR 


* URES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. | 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use | 
wo intime. Sold by druggists. 


“CONSUMPTION 


000 


Removing 
shouldn't 












dirt 


be the 





only mission of 
soap—It should heal, 
soften 

purity CONSTANTINE’S. 
am 


PINE TAR SOAP | 


Sweetelh . : 
: (Persian Healing) 
the skin. . 


This soap is delight- 


ful for the every 
day toilet and bath. 
Sold by druggists. 11 


000 


oeeee 


CHEW 
Beeman’s : 
The 


| 


Seeeereererreos 





Original 





PO decccccccecoces coescecorereess- £90004 
| 
ft. 
a) bi 
: 8 


< Pepsin 


as 


Gum 


Cures Indigestion and Sea-sickness. 
All Others Are Imitations. 








Sh he id 





woeee o¢ 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the list of the highest grade 
pianos. It is the favorite of the artists 


and the refined musical public. 
SOHMER & CO., 
Piano Manufacturers, 
149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y. 


W™ BARKER 
MANUFACTURER 


Send this ** ad.’ and roc. 
in stamps and we will 
mail you ¥% lb. of any 
kind of Tea you mav se- 
lect. The best imports 

Good Teas and C flees, 
25c. per lb We will 
send 5 pounds of FINE 








| FAMILY TEAS on receipt of this ‘ad.’ and $2 


This is a special offer. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. P. O. Box 289 


OPIUM 22 DRUNKENNESS 


Cured in 10 to 20 Days. No Pa 
Cured. DR. J.L.STEPHENS, LE BANOK,© 10. 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


A TONIC, A SPECIFIC ACAINST 
DYSPEPSIA, AN APPETIZER AND A 
DELICACY IN DRINKS. 


For sale in quarts and pints by leading Grocers, 
Liauor Dealers and Druggists. 


| and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
| edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prof.Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 


A GEM 























Vick's FLorat Gurpe for 1897 is just out. To call 
ita gem is to employ the use of a very mild expres 
sion. Itis one of the most attractive publications 
ever issued by James Vick’g Sons, Rochester, N. ¥ 
and to those who have had dealings with this old, 
reliable establishment in past years, this means that 
the Floral Guide is one of the finest catalogues of 
the season. Aside from the brilliant ornamental 
features, it is a compendium of valuable information 
on the subject of flowers, and should be widely dis 
tributed throughout this country. Vick’s Floral 
Guide and packet of either Branching Aster, Pansy 
or New Japan Morning Glory mailed on receipt of 
15 cents 





EVERARD'S TURKISH, RUSSIAN AND ELECTRIC BATHS. Permanent and Transient Rooms. 


just been reading 


THAT MAKES A DIFFERENCE. 


Mrs. Hoon 
ry about a man in New Jersey 
who offers to sell his seven-months’-old baby 
for a dollar.” 

Old Hoon—‘*H'm! At the first glance that 
would look like a regular bargain-counter price 


but you forget that it isa New Jersey baby.” 


Judge. 


CLUB. 


AT THE 





There’s no better place for obtaining 
profitable pointers on the popular bicycle 
than at the club. 

Ask the next Yellow Fellow rider you 
meet what he thinks of his wheel. If he 
roundly condemns it, buy some other 
wheel; if he says it is more graceful and 
built on better lines than any other bicy- 
cle he knows of, believe him—then come 
to the store and our part will be easy. 

. C. STEARNS & COMPANY, MAKERS. 
Syracuse, N. Y lPoronto, Ont. 
Buffalo, N. Y. San Francisco, C: 

Tinkham Cycle ¢ company, New York Agents, 

No 


ro West yth 


‘© My goodness, William ! Ihave | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 









reat Wester 


The Finest 












Now used in many of the 
best Hotels, Clubs and 
Homes in Preference to fi 
Foreign Vintages. 


A home product 
which Americans 
are especicily 


proud of. 


8 
“Na1Luva YO 


‘One that ree 
fects the highe 
est credit on 
the country 
which proe 
duces 


913 *S30Iuy 4 


ae 


Company. 


RHEIMS, Steuben Co., New York. 
H. B. Kirk & Co., 69 Futton STREET AND 1158 
Broapway, New York AGENTs. 





A NOVELTY KNIFE—Your name and address, photos, society and trade emblems, eminent men and women 


actresses, machinery,etc., under 
material and workmanship 
3 blades, $1.60; heavy 2 





NOV ELTY GUTLBRY GO., 









atest cabinet photos of President and Mrs, KeKinley from oristaad meer $y 35e 


14 Bar Street, 


durable transparent handles. WARRANTED best os 
and free from defects. Knife same style as cut, $1.20, 
bladed, StS, Carpenter's 5 knife, ee 82.00; 
Razor, novelty handle, 83.50; Ladies, 

<a: knife. 2 blades, 80c.; 3 blades 
$1.25; Boy’s knife, 2 blades 
75e. Special photos in 
knife each, 25c extra. 
Stamp photos $1.00 per 
100. Circular for stamp. 

AGENTS ia TED. 


2 


NTON, OHIO. 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED tf, nrerer crip or eit ae a Tae Sie 
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What will SAPOLIO do? 


clever housekeeper and try it. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 





ple and booklet free. Ad. STERLING REMEDY CO., Chicago, Montreal. Can., or New York. 


It isa solid handsome cake of 
scouring soap which has no equal 
forall cleaning purposes exceptin 
the laundry-To use-it is to value it--- 


Why it will clean paint, make oil-cloths* 
bright, and give the floors, tables and shelves a new appearance. 
take the grease off the dishes and off the pots and pans. 
the knives and forks with it, and make the tin things shine brightly. The 
wash-basin, the bath-tub, even the greasy kitchen sink will be as clean as 
a new pin if you use SAPOLIO. One cake will prove all we say. Bea 


Moderate Prices, °* 


MANHATTAN, MARTINI, 
WHISKEY, HOLLAND GIN. 
TOM GIN, VERMOUTH ard YORK. 


We guarantee these Cocktails to be made 
of absolutely pureand well matured liquors 
and the mixing equal to the best cocktails 
served over any barin the world. Being 
compounded in accurate proportions, they 
will always be found of uniform quality. 

Connoisseurs agree that of two cocktails 


made of the same material and propor- 
tions the one which is aged must be the 
~ better 


Try our YORK Cocktail made without 
any sweetening—dry and delicious. 

For Sale on the Dining and Buffet Cars 
of the principal railroads of the U. §. 


AVOID IMITATIONS. 


For Sale by all Druggists and Dealers. 


"g. F, HEUBLEIN & BRO, Sole Props., 


39 Broadway, N. Y., Hartford, Conn. 


20 Piccadilly, W. London, Eng. 





It will 
You can scour 


THERE IS BUT ONE SAPOLIO, 


ENOCH MORCAN’S SONS co.. NEW YORK. 


24 to 30 We est 


wy Ves ees Spreet, 


te eine 


ebunaiecme 











Theod. Rogers, Pres't Wm. B. Isham, V. Pres’t 


. Evans, Cash’r. 


Bank f the Metusfic (4, 


New York. 

DIRECTORS. Surplus, $750,000. 

Charles L. Tiffany, Joseph Park, W. D. Sloane, 

Samuel Sloan, heod. Rogers, Hicks Arnold. 

Robert Si hell, Wm. B. Isham, 
UPHOLSTERY, FURNITURE 

AND DECORATIONS, WOOD WORK. 


POTTIER & STYMUS CO., 


Lexington Ave., 
New York. 
Paris: 18 Rue du Fauba, Poissonniere. 


LEGAL NOTICE. 


DRUNKENNESS IS A DISEASE. 


Will send free Book of Particulars how to cure 

‘ Drunkenness or the Liquor Habit ** with or w -— 
the knowledge of the patient. Address Dr. J. W. 
29 Union Square, Haines, No. 439 Race Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Capital, $300,000. 


THE Lakewood service offered by the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey provides for the constantly 
increasing travel to that famous winter resort in the 
Jersey Pines. All the larger hotels are catering to 
large numbers of guests, and society is constantly 
engaged in the routine of entertainment. From 
now until 
nothing could be more healthful <" enjoyable thana 
visit to the resort. Trains leave New York station, 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, foot Liberty Street, 
at 4:30, 10:45 a. Mm., 1:45, 3:40, 4: 40 p. M. (5°38 Pp. M. 
Saturdays only). 














375 and 377 
Corner 41st Street, 


“One can scarce ly ove’ rpraise this magazine.’ 
CHICAGO INTERIOR. 


FULL OF EXQUISITE ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The MARCH NUMBER of the 


Pact Matt MAcAZzINe 


Now Ready. 25 cents. $3.00 a year. 
The Principal Contents are 
Modern Express Passenger Engines. HERBERT RUSSELL: 


With Illustrations showing the Latest Types running 
on the principal railways of Great Britain. 


The Story of Glamis Castle. (Richly Illustrated.) 
LADY GLAMIS. 


T he oldest and most interesting building in Scotland. 
The Archer. HENRY TYRRELL. 
With Illustrations by Abbey Altson. 
The Major Tactics of Chess, Part I. FRANELIN E. YOUNG. 
(With Diagrams.) 


Budge Crockett of Hell Corner. JOHN FOSTER FRASER. 


(/Uustrated.) 
Old London Bridge. H. W. BREWER. 
(With Quaint Illustrations.) 
The Story of 1812. Part 112. Being an Account of Napoleon’s 
Disastrous Campaign in Russia. With Plan. 
Colonel H. D. HUTCHINSON. 
(Director of Military Education in India.) 
| Sport ofthe Month: Beaglis, W. H. GRENFELL. 
(llustreated.) 
(Illustrated.) R0BERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
New York 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS C0., 83 Duane Street. 
Montreal: Montreal News Co, Toronto: Toronto News Co, 


o “S* 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 

TISE MENT IN THE “CITY RECORD,” commence- 
ing on the 9th day of February, 1897, and continu- 
ing therein consecutively for nine () days there- 
after, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court, and 
entry in the Bureau for the Collection of Assess- 
ments, etc., of the assessments for OPENING AND 
ACQUIRING TITLE to the following-named avenues 
in the 23d Ward: 

CLINTON AVENUE, from Boston Road, at 169th 
Street, to Crotona Park ; CY tnagy SS AVENUE, from 
St. Mary’s Park to Bronx Kill 

ASHBEL P. FITCH, Comptroller. 
City of New York, Finance Department, Comptrol 
ler’s Office, Fe bruary 13th, 1897, 





LINES oo 


oto) HN tN lool t) 3 ae 


MADE OF FINE CLOTH IN ALL POPULAR STYLES, 





qualinFitand Wear to finest line 


Not to be laundered ; when soiled reverse, then discard. 


LUXURIOUS and ECONOMICAL. 


Sold at all] -ading Gents’ Furnishing Stores, but if not found 


St. Ives. 
send twenty-five cents for a box of ten C ollars 
or five pairs of Cuffs, naming the size and style. 

GH” Sample Collar and pair of Cuffs sent for 6 CENTS. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAB Co. 81 Franklin St.,New York 





April the gay season will prevail, and | 





Ball=Pointed Pens 


CH. HEWITT’S PATENT.) 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 
any paper; never scratch nor spurt. 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, BALL-PoInTeD pens are 
more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


$1. 20 per box of 1 gross. Assorted sample box of 24 pens fa 
25 Cents, post free from all stationers, or wholesale of 
H. _ yr & Co., 99 William St., New York 
Lippincorr & Co., 715 Market St.. Philadelphia. 
Hooper, Lewis & Co., 8 Milk St.. Boston. 
A.S. McCiure & Co., 117 Wabash Avenue, C hicago. 
Brown Bros., Lim., 68 King Street, Toronto. 


Luxurious Writing! 
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There is Merit in f 
_Sycamore_ OMY: crtrroon ties Guany 


—S SS Oe 


SYRACUSE BICYCLES SPIN TO WIN; 
l KEEP YOUR EYE ON THE CRIMSON RIMS. 


—aeee——Send for New 1897 Catalogue. 


Makers: SYRACUSE CYCLE COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


| MER SRS SSS Se SSS SS See Sea SSS aaa aaa aaa aaa aaa eee 





1,000,000 TREES “ 


ROLL- TOP P DESKS. ——— 


Solid quarter oak, high or low rolls, pigeon-holes as desired. 
All desks manufactured in this state, hence contain the best of seasoned wood ; 


rack ye 
eee ee PRICES THAT NEVER FAIL TO SELL. 


Desks that never disappoint, combined with prices, enable us to constantly gain custom. 


ia ADVERTISING DESK CO., Rooms 1120-1123, 
150 Nassau St., New York City. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, ETC., 
in over 1,000 varieties. Send for our il- 
lustrz 7 ¢ atalogue. 
- Lee Boe & CO.. 
Rocuester, N'Y. 








guaranteed not to 


Call and 








JUDGE’S GREAT PICTURE OF 





PRESIDENT McKINLEY 38 CABINET. 


PRINTED ON PLATE PAPER FOR FRAMING. 
Will be mailed to any address, securely packed, on receipt of |Qc. 


Address 


JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., 110 Fifth Ave., New York. 








SAVANNAH, JACKSONVILLE AND ST. AUGUS- 


TINE. 


PENNSYLVANIA, SOUTHERN AND F. C. & P., the 
route of the Florida Limited, leaving New York daily 
except .Sunday 12.10 noon: exclusively Pullman 
Vestibuled Dining, Compartment, Library, Observa 
tion and Sleeping cars. Arrives Jacksonville follow 


AYMOND & 
WHITCOMB 


ne daw 





"Just hear dem bells, 
Dey's ringing everywhere” 


History made LIBERTY BELL 
honored and loved Sweetness and 


F REE widely known and universally app- 
ouveN NI reciated, The acme of excellence — 


BOOKLET The ideal of perfection. Pr gf BELL ) 
NOM Main Si Sew OEP Bro. CONN 


_ A Oy) srvies purity of fone have made THE NEW 
RATS ALL THER oom. DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS 


upon application 








from New York at frequent intervals, some of which Broadway. 
North Cape Russia, ete 
phia, Cle and, Chicago, etc.,in April, for California 
tours offer unexceptional fa- 
during the summer by more direct routes s the World | = gn on 
Tours to Florida, Nassau, Jamaica, Round the orld, | HE BEST IN TH E Wo RLD 


OURS. : 
3.30 p.M.; St. Augustine, 4.40 P.M Two 
will include Italy, Austria- s 
Hungary, Germany, Switzer- — 
land, Belginm, France, Eng- EUROPE 
Visits to the most famous 
cities, art centres, and points me y 
of picturesque interest. Parties limited in numbers. 
There is caaee of routes for the outward and return 

trips. Yosemite Valley, Alas- 

ka, and Yellowstone National 

T S K A cilities for visiting the Pa- 

cific Coast in the most com- 

fortable manner and at the 
same time give the passenger absolute freedom of -——— 
etc 
Railroad and steamship tickets at lowest rates > 
Send for circulars, mentioning the tour desired, 

‘ 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
A lbur 
Deh 
Posen 


Tours to the Old World of various lengths, sailing | other ‘ast trains. New York offices, 271 and 353 
land, Irel: in i. scotland, W ales, 
Special trains will leave New York, Boston, Philadel 
Park are optional These 
movement. There will also be other tours to Alaska 
31 East 14th St., Union Square, New York, 


206 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
250 Areade Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
95 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill 


nape | OLLARY 


Gr piniengeal 
fOr. Troy, N.Y. 


Five F il 























a 
Semi-wee Kly between Chicago and Southern st) 
California. Connection for Sanfrancisco via Mojave ‘j 
Leaves Chicago Wednesdays and Saturdays at 6“pm 


ios tan Pace lepers Dining Car and Buffet- 4 
fo} Smoking Car. ca 
\ Most luxurious service via any line. 












b) 









a) For descriptive literature address 
. 



















%. GT Nicholson, GPA., ATS SFR 
“a, - —— Chicago “i 
™~ \ Ro Sf Are the Standard 
i4)™® — ae fu | of today—Munger’s art 
We g , 7 | has made them so. 
\3 Single Wheels, $100. 


Tandems, $150. 

We also make good 
bicycles for $75, $60, 
$50, $40. Catalogue 
free, full of instruc- 
tive facts. 
WORCESTER CYCLE MFG. CO, 

17 Murray St., New York 
PACTORIBG ; 


Worcester, Mass. 

















Middletown, Conn. 





Route , RS | 
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With a Year’s 
Subscription 


to LESLIE’S 
WEEKLY. 


A Machine that TALKS 


Why pay $100 cash for a Talking Machine, when 
a responsible publishing house makes the un- 
paralleled offer of $8 .0O for such a Machine ?— 
one that is second to none. With this Machine 











Is Given asa eaten 


The Weekly, under its new management, is considered 
the best illustrated periodical of the kind in America 


WHY DO YOU WANT A TALKING MACHINE ? 


Because it Talks Talk. 
Because it Sings Beautifully. 





Better than most. As good as the best 
If $100 machines talk like Ingersoll, play like 
Joseffy, and sing like Patti, our Echo- = 
phone talks like Chauncey M. Depew, aN 
plays like Paderewski, and sings like 
de Reszké, and all that for $8.00, 


with a year’s subsc ription to the 
popular Leslie’s Weekly. ay 



















~— = 


Oh 





The ECHO- | 
PHONE P When gong 
state the style o 
requires no record wanted, 
battery ; and it will be sent 





free. We will! furnish 
{ additional records for 
tifty cents each 





no electricity. 
Wind the spring— 
that is all. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


t 


110 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Forty Cents 4nd this Coupon will buy you one 
TALKING-MACHINE RECORD. 


Regular price Fifty Cents. 


TALKING-MACHINE 
RECORD-COUPON 








NAME, 


ADDRESS, 





STATE, 








SIX TRAINS DAILY for CHICAGO—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 
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- 9 aT aN Vaveln MAES . Arf 4 
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REY 


The stores which keep the best 
YA that’s made 
Secure the highest class of trade ; 
4) The shoppers who are shrewd 
ALY and wise 
4 6¥E Select such stores to patronize ; 
Nye: DY And stores and shoppers all attest 
ae ee vise fet Soap j aoe far _ ~~ 


by 

































VE.V.DNBEGLGH ESE... EEE SEES FRENDS TE EDO 
: Wherever the pain is, there apply an , 
4 
| Allee ck’ oa | 
SHE KNEW TOO MUCH 7) O oe ' 
Mapam—*‘ What do you mean by putting my jewelry in this water ?”’ 4 Plaster y 
SERVaNT—* It won’t hurt ’em, mum ; I heerd they’ve been in soak menny a toime !” % whether in the chest, back, limbs, or stomach. Make sure you get 2 oe 
There ; it ¥ Allcock’s. Do not be persuaded to accept a substitute. Z 
stands IBBER PSS LLL ELE LN IML EL LLELE LTEAGESEEN 
, LITT LE MARIAN! WINE-— THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. F 
an object ; 
lesson C 1G ‘ RS ‘ ‘“VIN MARIANI PRODUCED IN EVERY INSTANCE THE MOST SALUTARY EFFECTS.” 3 
i ALL IMPORTED 
in the science of TOBACCO. MONSIGNOR DUC, j 
brewing and bottling HIGHEST IN PRICE Bishop of Aoste. : 
a perfect Ale. ive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, ; 
Write to MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 7° i 
C. H. EVANS & SONS, FINEST IN QUALITY. ompow ! 39 Oxford St 52 W. 15th ST.,NEW YORK. Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. i 
Established 1786. : 














HUDSON, - - NEW YORK 2 25c. a Bundle, ie ® —= Ly 
ae 10 in Bundle. ks ~ VET 
| Trial Package in Pouch by mail for 25e, N \ - 


H. ELLIS & CO., Baltimore, Md. is 
THE AMERICANTOBACCO CO., Successor. ps 9 HATS, THE 
G Bway IT 


B SEEMS TO i 


URBANA 5 
ne oo 5 


‘8 WINE COMPANY 
| {0 RAVE 7 


Gold =Seal Spring S Styles — t eee 
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“Mone Woa =— £4 
_— y ines TIDFS 
turned out !” ae Champagne for 18 igzal 
4. pag | 97 FHA NaaTOON Pe 
a= For Sale b r ¥uRKS CO, HARTFORD 
om the ~~ all a ~onthind Dealers are now on sale at our own CONN. BRANCHES 
Less Lasor ! | ; NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
That and Grocers. | stores and authorized agents BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA 
suits me ! Post-Office : throughout the United aN MINNEAPOLIS. TORONTO. 
| d d URBANA, N. Y.. 
nace States. 





We're both suited 
with the NEW MODEL |Wi7/ » |) VR 
REMINGTON. || / y iN 
414 Y; / '*< 
WYCKOFF , SEAMANS’ & BENEDICT. 
327 Broadway. New 


York. v. 








Kc _- we RY 


RAMBLER 


| 
Matchless in Every Feature! BICYC LES | ‘ i, 
‘ THE IBYEAR OLD WHEELS” rt a per ae 
ALIFORNIA. i : , Garter $ | more: saat 


UMPANY OF NEW YORK 


. | TAR MNT, CR INSURANCE 


RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 


STATEMENT 
For the year ending December 31 1896 


According to the Standard of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 



































































INCOME, 
Porutar List Price — 
and $49,702,695 27 
Two tours to California and the Pacific $80. Secure. DISBURSEMENTS. 
Coast, under the personally-conducted sys- THE GREAT STRENGTH | To Policy-holders for Clainis 
tem of the Extra Supey by Death -  - - $12,595,113 39 
for which RAMBLERS have always To Policy holders for Endow- 
z : Smpe - 2,842,456 11 
ee - C Web. S. ments, Dividends, ete. 12,842,456 
. been famous, lies in the special . For all other Accounts -  - 10,781,005 64 
Four weeks to nine months on the Pacific Coast. | care used in the selection of high class Finest Nickel $36,218.575 14 
Special Pullman Vestibule Trains will leave New materials and thorough workmanship, Tri 4 ASSET $36,218,575 14 
York and Philadelphia February 24 and March 27 the principal strengthening feature lg SSETS. 
1897. (Boston one day earlier.) being the more expensive but stronger immin S. United St ates Bonds | and othe Pa 5 
’ - 25,082 1 
MAGNIFICENT WINTER OUTINGS LAP BRAZED JOINTS Th First, len Loa yroigresig 
i | an irst lien Loans on “Bond ani ® 
of the highest grade in every particular ai Xi nt . . 2 Mortgage - 71,543, 929 56 
Round-trip rates from New York, Philadelphia e cd NE Loans on Stocks and Bonds - 11,091,525 00 
and points east of Pittsburg: First tour, $350; sec = - ates e . aa a 22,767,666 65 
ond tour, $210. From Boston: First tour, $355; sec- ash in Banks and Trust Com- 
nd, $22) , oem BEAUTIFUL RLUSTRATED RAMBLER BOOK, TELLING ALL panies - 12,680,390 00 
ABOU ATANY RAMBLER AGENGY IN THE U.S. Accrued Interest, Net Defe rred 
For itineraries and all information of California, GORMULLY & JEFFERY MFG CO. B Premiums, ete, - 6,535 5,555 06 
Florida, and Washington tours, apply to Tourist . Pepated USHION UTTON — 
Agent Pennsylvania Railroad, 1196 Bri vadway, New CHICAGO, BOSTON.WASHINGTON NEW YORK BROOKLYN. DETROIT ie CLASP ae $234 744, 148 ; 42 
York ; 205 Washington St., Boston +789 Broad St., CINCINNATI BUFFALO, Fe COVENTRY & LONDON ENG.5) e Reserve for Policies and other 
Newark, N. J.; or Geo. W. Boyd, Ass’t Gen'l Pass. es Lies flat tothe leg. Liabilities : - 205,010,633 7 
Agent, Philadelphia. : - ———_ 
| This Publication is printed with Ink Surplus - - - - 29,7 733,514 70 
aS manufactured by -- 
; | Insurance and Annuities in 
—" MAD OF THE ’ | ¢ ri 
— Samicron a : bar ti Pe A CO., | xe — ——— -ponerneapelia 
"HAMILTON & * | 59 | I have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
Baron Ry. ‘as eee eps, | Sample pai ment and find the same to be correct; liabilities 


watt SilkSo* @ttas calculated by the Insurance Department 


Wi nter Tor ul r S GEORGEFROSTO, Boston, Mass. a 


= ‘0 S Ss ividen vill a i 
| CALIFORNIA, MEXICO, JAPAN, CHINA, on ee, te Surplus a dividend will be apportioned 

AROUND THE WORLD, $560.00. —— ——— — 

ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-PrEesiDENT 


FOUR DAYS TO CALIFORNIA | wrezear, EARL & WILSON'S ae 
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' Joe Leseriose Sxppess Timboed” Train. Send | TE ret ty Wasey §. Susarre Coiral Manager 
) " s ri - j ¥ - 

LESLIE Ss WEEKLY. hiets, Maps, Etc. 349 BROADWAY or No, 1 (( a - COLLARS & CUFFS dA aes - ene 

attery Place (Washington Bidg.), New York. BEST IN THE WORLD Emory McCuintock Actuary 











= Bass PREMIUM N°l. BEST QUALITY 
224% «229 CHOCOLATE BLUE LABEL 
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No home ‘complete without one of 
these OW ar: Transparent 
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Crescent Speed .. 
The One Mile World Record 
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‘ k for Fastest Unpaced Mile was 
— (4a #) made on a CRESCENT—the 
most popular Bicycle for all 
kinds of Riders -:- -:- - 


Crescent 
Bicycles 


FOR 1897 
are not only more beautiful 
than ever, but strong, light, 
comfortable, perfe nae made, 
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; Wr fast—very fast - Sa EXQUISITE. - 
a . Send for 97 Crescent Catalogue. € F 
Western Wheel Works. £ 
i Factory, Chicago. oe 
; ' Eastern Branch, 36 Warren Street, 3 : ; 
s a te New York. . ¥, 
4 e t oflnd and 
JBWiLuAMs Co $ 
Giastronsury Conn, USA, zy Ask your Druggist for it or send us $2.00, an d we 
Proprietors of Bj will express—prepaid—one dozen cakes of soap and a 
roar. ied thermometer. 
4 Sample cake (full size) sent, postpaid, upon receipt of 
3 wad 15 cents—the regular retail price. Address 
. The J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 
= Department L, GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


Manufacturers for over half a century of 


WILLIAMS’ FAMOUS SHAVINC SOAPS. 
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MICHIGAN 
CENTRAL 
‘The Niagara Falls Route." 
A First-class Line for 
First-class Travel, 
CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, . 
BOSTON, “gris 
via NIAGARA FALLS and BUFFALO, i 


Chafing Dishes A SUMMER NOTE BOOK | | 





I DAW DAWDAWD—DAVWD<I ABD IADD 


descriptive of Niagara Falls, Mackinac Island, Adironda k Mountains, 
the Thousand Islands and Rapids £ the St. Lawrence, the Catskil l 











NEW YORK, 208 Fifth Ave. 
TRACE 
CHICAGO, 147 State St. 


) 154/RoceRs | BROS: os, SAN FRANCISCO, 


134 Sutter Street. 


é 
of our manufacture are qt 1adruple silver plated on a : ills oh by -M FRc Sect aed 
e a ° er s, 1e Mountains and ew igia 
base of nickel silver, which will not dent, and is Coast, and other Summer Resorts of Ni thern Michigan and the East 
7 : ‘7 2vised nd profuse y illustrated, ill t sent for ts st 
stiffer and better for the purpose than silver itself te revised and protusely ill } ¥ . a SORE PoSEEy 
L. D. HEUSNER, W. H. UNDERWOOD, O. W. RUGGLES. 
Recipe Book Free Meriden ) G 1 West’n Pass’r Agent, Gen'l East'n Pass'r Agent, Gen’l Pass’r and T’k't Agent 
Hands omely printe ed. Containi ing fo rty : . 4 pesca ssailatccianctale or 
valuable recipes. Mend 7 for a cop Britannia ¢ j 
Tf your dealer cannot supply you with a te —=4 
ee of our manufacture, write us and we Company : 
villinform you where it can be obtained. 
Trade-mark on spoons, forks, etc. MERIDEN, Conn. ) 
P) 


Or E> CES En CoO 6996995399 aD P< ds 28 


ene Black Diamond 


SOHMER EXpress ie 
Between New York 


and Buffalo «« via 
Cebigh Valley R.R. 





Heads the List the Most Popular 


of the and 


Daily except Sunday eee 


Highest-Grade Preferred by eo 
| « Scenery Unsurpassed « 
the | Dining Cars, a la carte, 
Superb « = Every Known 


Modern Convenience eee 


WAREROOMS :_.... eee. en en ncn A 

SOHMER & C0 Nos. 149 to 155 East (4th St., Chere are other trains almost as 
TP New York. good « New York Office, 235 Broad 

— way eee Send for beautifully illus 


CAUTION The buying public will stones not confound the genuine trated printed matter to « Charles 
® $§-O-H-M-E-R Piano with one of a similarssounding name of S$. Lee, Gen'l Pass. Agent, Phila. 


a cheap grade. 


Pianos, 


and are at present Leading Artists. 
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No one saddle suits them all, but they all ride 


‘Sha. Saddles 


for Some S ager Saddle Surely Suits, 


because there are 60 STYLES, embracing every 
popular form of cycle saddle, a choice which no 
one is able to offer but the 


**“MAKERS OF MOST OF THE HIGH-GRADE SADDLES.” 
ORDINARY, HEALTH, > 


PNEU MATIC, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
ANATOMICAL, in 14 various shapes, inter- S08 


HYGIENIC, — New Illustrated 
Catalogue Free. 


- MUTUAL RESERVE Jus d Sug cestion. = 


‘Tt bas not striven to be Fund Life Association, “Good work at honest 


of the best, but to be the (INCORPORATED. ) cost; true economy and If you contemplate a trip East or West, try one of the 


Fe SS & 
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POPE MANUFACTURING CO. 
HARTFORD. CONN. 


NEW CATALOGUE FREE FROM ANY COLUMBIA DEALER 
OR BY MAIL FOR ATWO CENT STAMP 





teins cneeranaaeeenes me 
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sl eres © oeeeee, ee” fast trains of the NEW YORK CENTRAL AND 
HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD. 
pearl Sixteenth Annual Statement PP ese | 
Covering year ending December 31st, 1896, Shows 
INCREASES. /'DECREASES. 
In Cash Income ......... $ 283,195.41 | In Expenses of Management ..... $162,341.13 
In Invested Assels........ 273,059.28 | In Total Disbursements ........ 968,691.59 
In Net Surplus... .--- 447,420.64 Jp Liahitities.............-- 349,649.36 
In New Business Received . . 15,142,102.00 | 
In Business in Foree...... 16,366,690,00 | e = 
In Number of Policies in Force. . 12,571. Death Claims Paid since Or- 


New Business Received. $ 84,167,997.00 ganization. ...-...-. $28,825,665.66 | § 
New Business Written... 73,026,330.00 Death Claims Paid in 1896.. 3,967,083.94 | 
Total Busizss in Fore... 325,026,061.00 | Orover $13,000 foreach working day inthe yer. 


| 





MEMBERSHIP, 120,000. ASSETS, $5,750,000. | = 
NET SURPLUS, $4,030,000. | 


Expenses to Each $1,000 at Risk Less Than 50¢ That of Its Competitors, | THE EMPIRE STATE EXPRESS, Fastest Train in the World. 


Why pay the full Dollar to others for that which you can purchase 
of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association for Sixty Cents? No 
Personal Liability to any Member. 








A ride on the scale Shite Express is the most inspiring 
=e Oe _ and delightful railroad ride in the world. 


a,8 in its Agency Departmen i i 
Excellent Positions Open in its Ag ney D partment The New York Central also maintains eleven other fast 


State, to experienced and and su rbl a inted train 
successful business men, who will find the MUTUAL RESERVE THE VERY BEST a 7 ps ¥ between the East and West. 








ASSOCIATION THEY CAN WORK FOR. _ Further information supplied by any The high i i 

of the Mahagers, General or Special Agents in the United States, Cuhada. Great | : J & ext type of motive we and equipment, together 

Seitain or Europe. with its level, straight track, solid road-bed, block signals, and 

TO , ~~ | four tracks, combine to develop the highest speed with safety, 
HOME OFFICE, luxury and comfort. 


Mutual Reserve Building, Corner Broadway and Duane Street, | 
eee NEV YORK _ | 


opy of the ‘Illustrated Catalogue” of the “ Four Track Series” will be sent postpaid up 
mr { 
2cent staliip, by George H, Daniels, General Passe enger Age nt, Grand Central Station, Ne w — pon sesetys of 


PRESS OF FLESS & RIDGE PRINTING Co., FIFTH AVENUE, New YORK 


